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Bisiribution Data 
To Be Gathered 


In Trial Census 


Questionnaire Covers Sales 
of Commodities by Whole- 
salers, Retailers and 
Brokers. 


Test to Determine 
Utility to Industry 


Department of Commerce An- 
nounces Undertaking As 
Experiment in Busi- 
ness Promotion. 


An experimental census of distr ibution 
is being taken by agents of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to an oral 
statement made April 27 by the Division 
of Domestic Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Whether such data will be practical or 
useful to industry, and warrant a period- 
ical census of distribution as a regular 
function of the Department, will be de- 
termined by the present experiment, it 
was explained. : 

Field agents have been sent into some 
of the eastern cities and, in accqdance 
with instructions have distributed a 
questionnaire. The form of the question- 
naire is published herewith. 

By this means it is expected to gather 
data on the sale of a long list of com- 
modities, together with costs of distribu- 
tion. Firms are requested to file the 
data desired in each case upon the prom- 
ise that it will be held in confidence in- 
sofar as the individual firm is concerned. 

Census Only in East. 

At the present time, it was stated, 
this inquiry through field agents is being 
made in Baltimore and Syracuse. It is 


not intended to have it prosecuted fur- ; 


ther west than Chicago at this time. 
The data to be collected is covered in 
the questionnaire. 

The agencies of distribution will be 
divided as between the retailer, whole- 
saler, commission man, manufacturer’s 
agent, broker, importer, exporter, co- 
operative selling organization and others. 
The plan is to include in the survey all 
classes of organization which handle a 
product after it has left the hands of 
the manufacturer or producer. 


They are being requested to note the 
hand which are being held ; 


stocks on 
for resale, and the net sales made dur- 
ing 1926. In ease it is a wholesaler the 
census will moreover endeavor to segre- 
gate the sales made within the corporate 
limits of the city the firm is located and 
the sales made without the corporate 
limits of the same city. 
Seventy Commodities Listed. 

Seventy different manufactured and 
semi-manufactured commodities have 
been listed for the census, ranging from 
arms and ammunition to wool yarn. It 
includes clothing, foods, hardware, radio 
goods, and sundry, other commodities 
which commonly enter into the normal 


[Continued on Page 7, 
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Overproduction Faced 
By Canning Industry 


. ° . . . 
Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ration in 


Solving Problem. 


ture Urges Coope 


Overproduction the most serious 
problem facing the canning industry, the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, R. W. 
Dunlap, declared in an address. before 
the Western Canners’ Association, Chi- 
engo, DL, on April 28. The full text of 
his address is given herewith. 

Estimates made in March by the De- 
partment of Agriculture disclose that 
something like 4,000,000 cases of canned 
tomatoes, representing nearly 45 per cent 
of the 1926 pack, remain on hand from 
last year. 
sufficient to meet the ordinary 
of the trade for a period of 
years, Mr. Dunlap said. 

The recent adoption of definite grades 
for canning tomatoes by the Department 
of Agriculture was discussed by Mr. 
Dunlap in describing activities of the 
Department pertaining to the caning in- 
dustry. 

Problems of Canneries. 

The full text of Mr. Dunlap’s address 
follows: 

The canners of the country are begin- 
ning to feel in no slight degree the pres- 
sure which has been weighing heavily 
on the heads of the farmer for several 
years. I am referring to the economic 
instability of agriculture, about which 
we have been hearing continually, ever 
since the end of the World War. Now 
the canner is getting a taste of it. 

I understand that at the present time 
there is a grave problem facing you in 
the matter of overproduction. It has 
been facing agriculture, and will con- 
tinue to face it, unless some change is 
effected in the economic status of the 
industry. How that change will be 
brought about only time can tell, for 


is 


demand 
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Costs of Schooling 
Constantly Growing 


Bureau of Education Gives Out- 
line of Various Causes. for 
the Steady Increase. 


The rising cost of education, parallel- 
ing that 
presents a sizable educational problem 


of living and of government 
in the United States, according to a state- 
ment of the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, made public 
on April 28. ! 

In outlining the various causes for the 
increases in cost, the Bureau statement 
said: 

“It should be remembered that we ex- | 
pect more of our schools now than in 
the past and that we expect also better 
work, better trained teachers, a far 
broader training, more consideration to 
hygienic and sanitary conditions of build- | 
ings and grounds, and the like, and that 
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Process Extracts Iodine 


From Oi]-Well Waters 


The Chemical Division, Department of 
Commerce, is in receipt of advices from 
the Commercial Attache at Brussels, 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, stating that a Dutch 


chemist wants to offer 





American 
ducers a process which he has perfected | 
for extraction of 
waters. 

Following is a statement issued by the 
Department April 28. 

A chemist in the employ of one of the 
oil companies in the Dutch East Indies | 


pro- 


iodine from oil-well 


has evolved a process for the extraction | 
of the iodine which is claimed to be pre- 
valent in oil-well waters. The inventor 
is interested in coming to the United | 
States to negotiate the sale of the rights 
for the United States and _ perhaps | 
Mexico. 
The Department has not investigated | 
the merits of the process and can as- 
sume no responsibility relative to its 
practicability or commercial value. 
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| Advertising News. 

June 6 set as date for hearing of 
Federal Trade Complaint against In- 
diana furniture firm. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Agriculture 
Executive heads of farm organiza- 
tions plan conference to unify program 
of farm relief. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Farm price index for April 15 re- 
ported at lowest level since October, 
1922. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Figures compiled on maximum bac- 
terial counts permitted in milk in 250 
cities. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 
Federal Trade Commissioner Meyers 
criticizes colleague, Commissioner Hum- 
phreys, claiming latter has prejudiced 
complaint against Samuel Breakstone 
for selling spark plugs, and is disquali- 
fied from sitting at hearing. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


e ye 
Banking-Finance 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury says 
red tape prevents heavy losses of Fed- 
eral funds. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of Estate of H. C. Hansen, holds execu- 
tor’s foe is business expense and de- 
ductible. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Bank of Japan again increases its 
note. issue. 
Page 8, Col. 
Transactions by the Comptroller 
the Currency. 
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Page 9, Col. 5 
Shipments of silver to India show 
decrease, 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Weekly condition’ statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 
Page 9, 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury, 
Page 9, Col. 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 9, Col. 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued United 
States government. 


1 


3 


by the 

Page 5, Col. 6 

New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Census Data 


Trial census undertaken on sales and 
zost of distribution of commodities to 
determine usefulness in business pro- 
motion. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
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Congress Urged 


To Adopt Policy 
Of Flood Control 


Impounding of Headwaters 
Proposed by Representa- 


tives Simnions, Evans, 


and McClintic. 


Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Neb., Representative Evans 
(Dem.), of Missoula, Mont., both mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, and Representative McClintic 
of Snyder, Okla., issued state- 
April 28 advocating adoption by 
Congress of a liberal policy toward ap- 
propriations for building dams and stor- 
age reservoirs in the headwaters of Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, to 
guard against reccurrence of disastrous 


floods. 


Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., a majority member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
commenting on the situation, said Con- 
gress has always been generous toward 
victims of floods and other catastrophes, 
and that he anticipated it would be simi- 
larly disposed toward such legislation 
as the administration might deem wise 
and expedient. 

“The attitude of Congress,” Mr. 
ton said, “has always been responsive to 


| the generous wishes of the country for 


the relief of our people in times of great 
disaster, and I am sure that its attitude 
will be the same in thorough support of 
such measures of relief as the adminis- 
ration may find necessary and expedi- 


ent.” 


The House Committee on Appropria- 
has prepared figures showing 
amounts of regular annual appropria- 
tions for river and harbor improvements, 
flood control and reclamation purposes. 
It shows the following: 

1921. For rivers and harbors, $12,400,- 
000; for flood control, $6,670,000, applied 
to the Mississippi and Sacramento 

[Continued on Page 2 
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Intricate Regulations 
Guard Federal Funds 


Says **Red Tape” 
Heavy Losses. 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Prevents 


Governmental “red 
fended in an address April 28 at Bos- 
ton by. the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Charles 8. Dewey. Mr. Dewey 
made his speech before the Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts. 

He gave a detailed description of the 
work of the Department of the Treas- 
ury as_ illustrative the system of 
checks and balances surrounding Fed- 
eral officials so that losses to the people 
may be avoided. Without the precau- 
tionary arrangements and the safe- 
guards which, he said, are referred to 
frequently with scorn as “‘red tape,” Mr. 
Dewey declared there would be an ever- 
present danger of losses. 

The full text of Mr. Dewey’s address 
follows: 

The first thing that impresses the 
average business man newly appointed 
to fill an executive position in the 
ernment is the claborate 
checks and balances that 


tape” was 


of 


system 
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Column 
| Joint Maneuvers Planne d 


By 


Methods of warfare 
| operation of air and 


involving the co- 
ground forces will 


comprise the major part of the Air Corps | 


and Second Division 
held near San Antonio, Tex., from May 
10 to 21, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement April 28. 

These maneuvers, the statement said, 
will be designed primarily for the pur- 
| pose of giving the troops concerned ex- 
perience in the tactical employment of 
various phases of operations directed 
both against hostile air forces and hostile 
ground forces. Many other factors of 
importance, looking toward the educa- 
tion of troops, will be included in the 
maneuvers. 

The full text of the Department's 
statement will be published in the 

issue of April 30. 


maneuvers to be 





de- | 


Gov- ; 
of | 
surrounds | 


Air Corps and Division | 


Plan Conference 


ToUnily Program 
Of Farm Relief 


Heads of 
Farmers’ Organizations 


Call 


Executive Two 


on President 
Coolidge. 


The formulation of a unified program 
be the 
object of a conference of the executive 
heads of the 
Federation, 


of farm relief legislation will 
Farm Bureau 
the National Grange and the 
| Farmers’_Union to be held in Washing- 


American 


ton in October in advance of the annual 
| conventions of the respective organiza- 
| tions this fall, it was announced 
' at the White House on April 28 by Fred- 
| erick Brenckman, of the National 
| Grange, and Chester H. Gray, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Messrs. Brenckman and Gray called on 
President Coolidge to recommend the re- 
appointment of W. S. Hill, of South 
| Dakota, whose term as a member of the 
| United States Shipping Board expires 
in June. 

“The program of farm legislation to 
be agreed upon will, if ratified by the 
| conventions of the three farm organiza- 
tions, be presented to Congress at its 
} next session,” Mr. Gray stated orally. 
“If unsuccessful in Congress, it will be 
taken directly into the political conven- 
} tions next year and the national cam- 
paigns.” 

Both Mr. Brenckman 
| were in agreement that “fa large section” 
of the farmer element still favor the 
equalization fee of the McNary-Haugen 
Farm Relief Bill which 
idge vetoed. 

Mr. Gray said the organizations they 
represent are interested in the trip Sen- 
ator McNary, of Oregon, is making 
through the West to work out a method 
of farm relief satisfactory to President 
Coolidge. “I am quite certain that a 
compromise will be reached,” said Mr. 
Gray. 





and Mr. Gray 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


| Chemicals 


Engineer in Dutch East Indies pro- 
poses to sell American rights in process 

| to extract iodine from oil-well waters. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Child Welfare 


National sculpture competition under- 
way to emphasize child health needs. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Civil Service 


Civil Service announcement of tests | 


to fill number of vacancies, 


Page 12, 
Commerce-T rade 


Trial census undertaken on sales and 
‘cost of distribution of commodities to 
determine usefulness in business pro- 
motion. 


Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 
increases 


1 
Demand for in 
Mexico. 


shoes 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Honduras enacts customs 


effective August 1. 


new law 


Page .7, Col. 2 
Congress 

Chairman of House Ways and Means 
Committee describes its functions in 

second article of series on Taxation. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Biographical Directory of Congress 
to be published shortly after August 1. 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Corporations 


Arguments involving definition of 
carrying on or doing business within 
meaning of Section 1000 of Revenue 
Act are heard by the Supreme Court 
of United States in re Phillips v. Inter- 
| national Salt Co. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


| Cotton 


Cotton spinning tests conducted for 
nine grades adopted as standard. 
Page 4, Col. 
Court Decisions 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court affirms duty of 50 per 
cent on wool samples in swatches. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


sustains protest on 


5 





Customs Court 
blades. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court reclassifies steel dog 
chains. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court reclassifies fancy fin- 
ished leathers. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Customs Court rules duty reduced on | 
multigraph spools. 
Page 6, Col. 6 | 


| Education 


Bureau of Education 
ing cost of education. 
Page 1,°Col. 2 
College fellowships offer opportuni- 
ties for research in mining and _metal- 
lurgy. 


discusses ris- 


Page 5, Col. 


Electrical Industry 


Application of Carl Hambuechen for 
reissue of patent for electrodepesition 
of Chromium is allowed. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


Bank bs Japan again increa 
note issue. 


its 


ses 


Col. 6 
show 


Page 8, 
Shipments of silver to India 
decrease. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Bill in British Parliament provides 
for Pacific Cable Board, 
Page 7, Col. 
Spain adopis daylight saving plan 
for summer of 1927. 
Page 2, Col. 
Department of State says all dis- 
patches from China have been given to 
the public. 
Page 2, Col. 
President Coolidge Peat with 
| the Grand Cross of Cuba, which he de- 
posits in Department of State. 
Page 2, Col. 
Pan-American Conference pS eth 
i to visit industrial plants. 
Page 2, Col. 
Chinese Nationalist Minister of weno 
eign Affairs says foreign capital is 
needed in China and there is no in- 
tention to destroy foreign trade. 
Page 2, Col. 
‘ 
Forestry 
Forest Service lists 862 species of 


American forest trees. 
Page 4, Col. 


Fur Industry 


Furskin market prices at Marseilles 
reviewed by French trade journal. 
Page 7, Col. 


zt 


, e 
Furniture 
June 6 set as date for hearing of 
Federal Trade Complaint against In- 
| diana furniture firm. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Gov’t Personnel 


Francis White becomes Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 
Page 2, Col. 
Daily engagements. of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 





Page 3 


1 
: 
| 
| 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


Page 12 
ES 2 o ° 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Chairman of House Ways and Means 
Committee describes its functions in 


second article of series‘on Taxation. 
Page 12, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Flood control of headwaters of Mis- 
sissippi and other rivers advocated as 
project for Congressional action. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Allotments totaling $271,000 
for three harbor projects. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
{ 
| 
! 


made 


Insurance 


Question of liability of surety where 
negligence is not proven is before Su- 
preme Court * the United States in re 
os 


Deal, et al., Ss. 


Page 11, Col. 4 
Judiciary 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Leather 


Exports of leather goods in 
quarter of 1927 rose over 1926. 
Page 7, 


first 


Cal ‘1 
Manufacturers 


Problems of canning industry dis- 
cussed by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in address. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Donald P. Molony granted patent 
claim for heating control for internal | 
combustion engines. 


} 
I 
} 
Page 10, Col. 7 | 

Modified patent claim of Arthur J. 
Williams for rotary engine is held al- | 
lowable. j 


Page 10, Col .1 


Mines and Minerals 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., in re Wolf | 
Mineral Process Corp., v. Minerals } 
Separation North American Corp., holds | 
froth flotation process does not in- 
fringe oil buoyancy method of mineral 
separation. 

Page 10, Col. 2 | 

College fellowships offer opportuni- 
ties for research in mining and metal- 
lurgy. ' 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Increase reported in sale of German 
potash. 

‘ Page 4, Col. 1 
Statistics on lead outpu® for 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 


National Defense 


Air Corps and Second Division 
demonstrate cooperation between 
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Process Is Developed 
To Reclaim Ne ewsprint 


New Type of Ink Can Be Ef- 
faced So Paper May Be 
Used Again. 


A process oi reclaiming newsprint to 
make it usable a second time by 
moving the ink from the original printed 
paper is claimed to have been perfected 
in Germany, the Anferican Trade Com- 
missioner at Berlin, William T. Daugh- 
erty, has reported to the Sesankaeal of 
Commerce. 
| The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, a cooperative agency of the 
Department of Commerce, announced 
April 28 that this process and its pos- 
sible effect on the wood and paper in- 
dustry of the United States would be 
studied by the Paper Group of the Na- 
tional Committee at its meeting in the 
Department of Commerce May 3 and 4. 

A statement by the Department de- 
scribing the process, as reported by Mr. 
Daugherty, follows in full text: 
Heretofore the difficulty in de-inking 
newsprint has been in the removal of the 


re- 


> Column 4.J 
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Pueblo Bonito Deserted 
About ae Years Ago 


Neil M. Judd, of the } National Museum 
at Washington, announced orally’ on 
April 28 that after six years of explora- 
tion and after careful study of all an- 
thropological, historical, geophysical and 
other data, archeologists have concluded 
that Pueblo Bonito, an Indian village in 
| Chaco Canyon, northwestern New Mex- 
ico, was abandoned approximately 1,000 
years ago—about the year 927. 

Pueblo Bonito, one of the largest and 
best preserved pueblo villages of the 
southwestern United States, Mr. Judd 
said, was” “a masterpiece of primitive 
civil engineering.” 

Late arrivals at Pueblo Bonito, he ex- 
plained, developed three outstanding 
types of masonry, and the tendency was 
to omit external doorways and to close 
ventilators, thus increasing the impreg- 
nability of the village against nomadic 
tribes. 





‘ Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


ground and air forces in Texas 
maneuvers. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Itinerary announced for practice 

cruise of Naval Academy midshipmen. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Barracks ready for 1,500 Marines 
bound for Philippines. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Reserve chaplains assigned for active 
training. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Packers 


Problems of canning industry dis- 
cussed by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in address. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Patents 


Eugene Landers named examiner in 
chief of Patent Office. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Puge 10. 
Y . 
Postal Service 
Question of liability of surety where 
negligence is not proven is before Su- 
preme Court of the United States in re 
v. U.S. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Railway mail hearing assigned to 


Boston, Mass. 


Page 8, O@l. 4 
mail service changes. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Four acting postmasters named. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Examinations announced to fill postal 
vacancies in eight States. 
Page 12, 
Fourth-class office changes. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Spain to act as intermediary in 
money order exchanges with its pos- 
sessions in Gulf of Guinea, 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Full text of regulations governing 
the mailing of firearms. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Railway 


Col. 6 


Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals 
opinions on petition of . Manhattan 
Brewing Co., et als., holding distinction 
between tangible and intangible assets 
in allowing claims is not to be defined. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Court of Appeals, 6th Cir, in re 
Leonard v. U. S. upholds indictment for 
sale of liquor in fruit jellies. 
Page 11, Col. 1 


Dissenting 


Continue on Page 3. 
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Filing of Dissent 
Prior to Hearing 
Case Condemned 


Federal Trade Commissioner 
Myers Questions Action of 
Fellow-Member in Com- 
plaint Action. 


Public Fully Protected 
View of Mr. Humphrey 


Action in Courts Seen as Suffi- 
cient Remedy by Commis- 
sioner Who Differs 
in Opinion. 


The issuance of a dissenting opinion 
by a Federal Trade Commissioner coin- 
cident with the issuance of a complaint, 


is condemned by Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Abram F. Myers in a memoran- 
dum to Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
relative to a dissenting opinion by the 
latter in the matter of Samuel Break- 
stone, made public by Mr. Myers on 
April 28. 

“A commissicner. who issues a public 
statement coincident with the issuance of 
a complaint, in which he expresses a 
view as to the essential merits of the 
case, becomes the avowed and publicly 
recognized champion of the respondent 
and disqualifies himself to sit as an 
impartial judge at the final hearing,” 
Mr. Myers states. 

He adds that “careful inquiry dis- 
closes only one precedent” for such ac- 
tion, and further states that the “con- 
seuences of the practice are so’ grave 
that I earnestly hope it will not come 
into general use.” 

The case revolves around the use of 
certain “A C” spark plug parts by Mr. 
Breakstone. The Commission stated on 
April 28 that a complaint had been filed 
against Mr. Breakstone. Simultaneously 
Mr. Humphrey gave out his dissenting 
opinion and Mr. Myers made publithis 
memorandum relative to the dissent. 

The Commission has ordered a hearing 
for June 20 in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Humphrey in his dissenting opin- 


| ion states that the public interest is fully 


protected by a restraining order issued 
in the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, against Mr. Break- 
stone, and that if the court finds that 
the acts of the respondent deceive the 
public, it will make the injunction per- 
manent. 

Regarding the action before the Com- 
mission against Mr. Breakstone, Mr. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 35.] 


Level of Farm Prices 
Lowest in Five Years 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Greatest Decline in 
Value of Cotton. 


The general level of farm_ prices 
reached on April 15 the lowest point 
since October, 1922, according to the 
monthly price index report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The 
decline was of only one point as com- 
pared with March 15, and 15 points as 
compared with April 15, 1926. 

The general index stood at 125 per 
cent of the pre-war level on April 15, 
1927. Small declines in prices of wheat, 
hogs, cotton, oats, rye, hay, potatoes, 
veal calves, sheep, eggs, butter, but- 
terfat and wool effected the change 
from the March 15 level. 

The most significant decline in the 
farm price of any one product was in 
cotton, which dropped from 134 per cent 
to 99 per cent of the pre-war level dur- 
ing the year. The farm price of wheat 
declined from 161 per cent to 133 per 
cent of the pre-war level, while the 
decline in price of hogs was from 159 
to 144 per cent. 

Decrease in Potatoes. 

The decrease in potato prices was 
from 388 to 182 per cent, and of apples 
from 149 to 108 per cent. Other im- 
portant drops in price during the year 
were of eggs and chickens, and of wool, 

The full text of the report follows: 

The general level of farm prices con- 
tinued to decline slightly from March 
15 to April 15. The decline of one point 
brought the index to 125 per cent of 
pre-war level on April 75, and 15 points 
below the April index of a year ago, the 
lowest point since October, 1922. Farm 
prices of grains, meat animals and cot- 
ton decreased, dairy and poultry com- 
bined showed no change, while the 
fruit and vegetable group advanced 
slightly. 

Farm prices generally showed only 
very small changes from March 15 to 
April 15, no change being more than 5 
per cent with any of the important farm 
products, and about as many prices reg- 
istered gains as losses. Lambs, beef cat- 
tle, milk cows, mules, horses, chickens, 
corn, barley, flaxseed, apples and cotton- 
seed all registered small price gains, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6] 
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Flood 


Control 


Personnel Changes 


Are Made Public by 


State Department | ¥° 


Francis White Takes Oath of 
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Legislative Program for Flood Control 
Is Advocated by Members of Congress 


presentatives Simmons, Evans and McClintic Urge An- 
nual Appropriations for Dams and Reservoirs. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Rivers; and for reclamation, $8,474,000. 

1922. For rivers and harbors, $15,- 
460,000; flood control, $7,170,000, of 
which $500,000 was for the Sacramento 
and the rest for the Mississippi; and 
reclamation, $20,277,000. 


The Department of State announced | Annual Appropriations 


‘April 28 that Francis White had taken 
the oath of office as Assistant Secretary 
of State. Mr. White has recently re- 
turned from Madrid, where he served 
as counselor to the American Embassy. 

The full text of an announcement by 
@he Department, which also includes re- 
cent designations to the Foreign Service 
Personnel Board, follows: 

The following designations have been 
made to the Foreign Service Personnel 
Board: 

1. The Honorable William R. Castle, 
jr., to succeed J. Butler Wright. 

2, Edward J. Norton to succeed Hugh 
R. Wilson as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel Board. 

3. G. Howland Shaw to be a member 
of the Executive Committee of the For- 
eign Service Personnel Board. 

Francis White of Baltimore, Md., took 
the oath of office yesterday as Assistant 
Secretary of State. A biography of Mr. 
White is as follows: 

Born in Baltimore, Md., March 4, 1892; 
home, Baltimore; graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity (Ph. B.), 1918; studied one year 


each in Paris and Madrid, 1913-1915; | 


: cami i 98. | ‘ 
appointed, after examination (June 28, | and reservoirs be built, asserting the 


cost would not exceed the property dam- | 


1915), Secretary of Embassy or Legation 
of class five July 28, 1915, and assigned 
to Peking; appointed Secretary of class 
four February 3, 1916; Secretary of class 


three July 13, 1917; assigned to Teheran 


January 30, 1918; to Habana, December 
12, 1919; appointed Secretary of class 
two June 28, 1920; assigned to Buenos 


iAires, November 16, 1920; assigned to | seas ; , : 
; r , | that the building of dikes and levees in 
the Department of State March 1, 1922; | > ‘ = 


For River Development 

1928. Rivers and harbors, $43,140,000; 
flood control, $7,070,000, of which $400,- 
000 was for Sacramento River and the 
rest, for the Mississippi; and for recla- 
mation, $14,811,000. 

1924, For rivers and harbors, $57,- 
047,000; for flood control, $6,014,500 for 
the Mississippi and $500,000 for the Sac- 
ramento River; and for reclamation, $12,- 


| 250,000. 


1925. For rivers and harbors, $37,- 
600,000; flood control, $10,000,000 for the 
Mississippi and $500,000 for the Sacra- 
ménto River; and for reclamation, 


| $12,868,000. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





designated Acting Chief of Division of | 


Latin American Affairs June 5, 1922; | 


Chief April 14, 1928; appointed Secre- 
tary of class one January 23, 1924; ap- 
pointed a member of the United States- 
Panama Commission to negotiate an ar- 
rangement to take the place of the Taft 
Agreement February 11, 1924; Foreign 


Service Officer of class three July 1, | srid land, generate a great amount of 


1924; class two February 24, 1925; 


1926. For rivers and harbors, $40,- 
295,000; for flood control, $10,000,000 
for the Mississippi and $500,000 for the 
Sacramento; and for reclamation, 
$9,999,000. 

1927. For rivers and harbors, $50,- 
200,000; for flood control, $10,000,000 
for the Mississippi and $400,000 for the 
Sacramento; and for reclamation, 
$7,556,000. i 

1928. For rivers and harbors, $50,- 
150,000; for flood control, $10,000,000 
for the Mississippi River and $400,000 


| for the Sacremento; and for reclamation 


projects, $11,799,000. 
Levees and Dikes Found 


Inefficieint Defense 
Mr. Simmons, in his prepared state- 
ment, urged that a series of great dams 


age by flood this year. 
levees have proved they could no longer 
be relied upon, he said. 

Mr. Simmons said: 

“It is now time for Americans to con- 
sider ways and means of preventing a 
recurrence of the awful devastation and 
destruction of life and property by flood 
in the Mississippi Valley. It is evident 


the lower regions should not again be 
relied upon alone to meet the problem. 
They have proven insufficient. 

“The building of dams and storage res- 
ervoirs in the upper reaches of the 
stream near the sources of the flood- 
waters, will materially aid in holding 


| back the great floodwater and change 


Counselor of Embassy at Paris August | : 
: - | navigable streams the year around. This 


4, 1926; at Madrid October 11, 1926. 


Spain Adopts Plan 


it from an instrument of destruction to | 


one of service to humanity. Fis 
“Impounded floodwaters will irrigate 


electric power and aid river navigation 
by providing a steady flow of water in 


has been demonstrated in the West. 
“The Government has built on the 


| North Platte River, in Wyoming, two 


' great reservoirs for impounding flood- | 


For Daylight Saving | 


waters for irrigation. The water has 


| given life to barren soil. The water held 


| in the reservoirs and in the subsoil after 


Decree Is Issued As Result of | 


Similar Action in Nearby 
Countries. 


nearby countries has led Spain to take 
up the plan beginning April 1, says a 
report from the American 
Barcelona, F. A. Henry. 


Following is 
the text of his report: 


vanced one hour in the adoption of the 
daylight saving time plan. 
Special interest attached to the Royal 


irrigation when returned to the river 
gives a steady flow the year around. 


“We have had no serious flood period | 
Large quan- | 


since the dams were built. 
tities of electric energy have been gen- 


ao ae ws | er : yer plants are bein 
The adoption of daylight savings by | SS ee : 


installed. Electricity in turn is aiding 


| in building the country and repaying the 


Consul a | 


cost of the work. 
“What has been done on that river can 
be done in a great way throghout the 


| whole series of rivers and tributaries to 
From April until the first of October | 
of this year Spanish clocks will be ad- | 


the Mississippi. 
great series of dams and reservoirs will 


not exceed the property damage done 


| this year. 


Decree establishing this time system for | 


the reason that Article 3 of the decree 
provides for the annual adoption of this 


“summer” time, so that the future policy | Tsun Than Disdirection 


well-to-do people,” | 
said Representative Evans, “will have | 
' to loan money to the flood sufferers, and | 


in this respect appears to be settled, 
which has not been the case in recent 
years. 

The exposition preceding the text of 
the decree states that this 
the Spanish Government has been in- 
fluenced by the similar decisions of ad- 
joining countries. 


action of | in reimbursing them. 


; cult matter to handle, of course; but it | 


“In my judgment the Federal Govern- 


ment should initiate and carry out such | 
| a development in the Mississippi Valley.” | 


Cost of Prevention 


“A great many 


the Government should not be niggardly 


should be done. 


| of 


By Company Accepted | 


Equipment of Ships Purchased , 


by Ford Motor Firm to Be 
Loaned Red Cross. 


| States. 


The Ford Motor Company on April 28 | 


was authorized by Chairman T. V. 
O'Connor, of the United States Ship- 


ping Board, to turn over to the Ameri- | 


can National Red Cross for use in the 
relief of flood refugees on the lower Mis- 
sissippi, life boats belonging to the ves- 
sels sold by the Board to the Ford Com- 
pany for scrapping purposes. The boats, 
the Board announced in a _ statement, 
will be turned over to the Red Cross 
without cost. The full text of the Board’s 
statement follows: 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the 
United States Shipping Board, today tel- 
egraphed the Ford Motor Company giv- 
ing authorization to turn over the life 
boats belonging to the vessels which were 
sold by the Board to the Ford Company 
for scrapping purposes to the American 
Red Cross for use in connection with its 
relief work in the flooded area of the 
lower Mississippi. The boats are to be 
provided without cost to the Red Cross 
and will be used as long as necessary. 

Chairman O'Connor also started a pe- 
tition for contributions within the Ship- 
ping Board and Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion toward a fund to be given the Red 
Cross for this relief work 


| 
| 


“The flood 
the 


will stimulate the minds 
American 


currences of this 
should be avoided. 
avoided. It 


devastating flood 


involves large expense, but 


so do the floods themselves involve very | 
in property damage | 


large costs, both 
and toll of lives. 


“Ths is not a matter for the individual | 
important to | 
| Montana and the mountain States, and |! 
| it is a matter of equal importance to | 
other States, and especially so as to the | 


It is a matter 


States of Mississippi and Louisiana now 
being drowned out. 

“I anticipate some legislative 
will be taken immediately after Congress 
convenes in December with reference to 
the situation, and that such legislation 
as may be proper and expedient will be 
expedited. There should be no hesitation 
in reimbursing those who advanced their 
money to help these flood sufferers, 

“To me the greater problem before 
Congress is to enact legislation that will 
avoid the recurrence of such floods. 
Floods in the Mississippi River area al- 
ways come between the months of March 
and May. If we should have immense 
areas further up practically empty, then 
when the flood waters begin the surplus 
waters could be held in these areas un- 
til the crest is reached and then grad- 
ually released. 

“Fifteen years ago, Senator Newlands, 
of Nevada, a man of very broad vision, 
advocated the Government expenditure 
of $150,000,000 on work of this kind. 
That sum then seemed stupendous and 
the American people and Congress gave 
no heed to his suggestions and warnings. 

“The same work now probably would 


The dikes and | 


The cost of building a | 


It will be a diffi- | 


people and of the | 
| American Congress to the view that re- | 


The floods can be 


steps | 


| cost $400,00,000 to $500,000,000. In the 
meantime I anticipate there will be re- 
curring floods that would cost the people 
of the Mississippi Valley approximately 
the amount it would take out of the 
United States Treasury to control these 
waters and safeguard the lives and 
property of these people in his large 
area of our country. 


Hundred Million Yearly 
Is Proposed Expenditure 


| “Apppropriations for such work of 
| construction for the welfare of our coun- 
| 


try would have to be spread over a | 


period of years. The expenditure of 


$100,000,000 a year for five or six years | burg, Tex., were admitted to practice. 


would probably control the situation and 
the American people and the American 
Treasury could well afford it. 

“In establishing reservoirs for this 
purpose to protect the lower Mississippi, 
thére would be conserved a great deal 
of water in the mountain States to be 
used for irrigation purposes when the 
country is parched. For instance, take 
the waters of Yollowstone Lake. 

“The Yellowstone River, into which 
that lake empties, overflows its banks 


every May and June, causing a loss of | 
approximately $200,000 every year. By | 


building a concrete dam at the mouth 


$400,000, this overflow could be stopped, 
the waters held, and used for irrigation 
purposes in July and August and so help 
to avoid adding to the flood along the 
Mississippi basin. 

“There are many other similar in- 
| stances of tributaries to the Mississippi 
whose waters could be similarly held 


“There should be a permanent national 
| flood-control policy, not dependent alone 
on the Mississippi 
| but for control of the waters that enter 
| the Mississippi River through numerous 





| tributaries. That policy should be broad- | 


guaged and, while it would involve a 


| 
' 
large amount of appropriation, it would 
| inure to the ultimate economic benefit of | 
| 


the whole country. 
“I shall cooperate with the Republican 


majority of the House Committee on | 
| Appropriations in any legislation that | 


| may be wise and expedient in meeting 


| the problem brought about by this great- | 


est of flood emergencies in the country’s 
history.” 


| 


| Representative McClintic 


| Criticizes Present Methods 

“We of Oklahoma feel that the present 
j system used in the control of flood 
waters is not the best, for the reason 
that all the territory traversed by the 
streams emptying into the Mississippi 
River, are visited by excessive, heavy 
rainfalls. 
the present time is inevitable. 


proper control of flood water by the 
construction of suitable reservoirs near 
the watersheds of the various streams 
that enter into the Mississippi. The con- 
| struction of such reservoirs would enable 
several feet of the crest of each flood 
| to be diverted in such a way as to relieve 
this enormous pressure that exists at 
| or near the mouth now of the different 
streams. 

“The construction of such reservoirs 
would be a valuable asset to all the 
western States that are traversed by the 
streams entering into the Mississippi 
River for the reason the same would at- 
tract rainfall at the season of the year 
when moisture is needed for the growing 
crops, and in addition it would provide 
a sufficient amount of surface water to 
| be used in the maintenance of many 
| small irrigation plants. 

“Therefore, no more important sub- 
ject can be considered by the present 
| Congress than the subject of flood con- 
trol, in a broad, sensible manner.” 

The -health problem existing in the 
seven States in the path of the Missis- 
sippi River flood is “the gravest which 
this country has ever had to face in 
peace times,” according to a report from 
Dr. William R. Redden, Red Cross medi- 
cal adviser, received by the American 
National Red Cross headquarters in 
| Washington, D. C., on April 28. 


health officers of the seven States, repre- 


sentatives of the Public Health Service, 


the American Medical Association, the 
Red Cross and of the Army with a view 
of coordinating plans to combat diseases 
in the flooded areas of the Mississippi 
valley. 

“The concerted effort of all agencies 
will be required in order to avoid dire 
results,” he said. 


Health Situation Grave 
Says Red Cross Adviser 


The full text of the statement by the | 


Red Cross follows: 

As health officers of seven States 
gathered to hold a joint medical meeting 
at Memphis, Tenn., to coordinate all 
plans to combat disease in the flooded 
Mississippi River Valley, Dr. William R. 
Redden, Red Cross medical adviser, re- 


ported to national headquarters that the | 


health problem involved is “the greatest 
which this country has ever had to face 
in peace times.” 

“The concerted effort of all agencies 
will be required in order to avoid dire 
results,” Dr. Redden stated. 


In addition to health officers of the | 


States affected, representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the seven 
State medical associations and the 
Fourth and Seventh Corps Area head- 
quarters of the Army, are attending the 
conference. 

Five additional Red Cross nurses were 
sent to Memphis last night from St. 
Louis. 

Henry M. Baker, Red Cross director 
pf disaster relief, today wired the follow- 
fpg report to Washington headquarters: 





of the lake, to cost perhaps $300,000 or 


and an immense amount of water kept | 
back from the volume of the Mississippi. | 


River Commission, | 





Then such a situation as at | 
| 808, 313, 318, 319, 322, 323, 325 and 326. 
“The solution of this problem is the ; 


Dr. Redden told of a meeting with | 


| ing by boat. 





Pan American 


Relations 


Journal 
of the 
Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on April 28, heard arguments in 
eight cases, five of them being consoli- 
dated in two cases. 

The full text of the Journal, showing 
the attorneys admitted to practice, the 
cases in which arguments were heard, 


| and the day call for April 29 follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 


| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Deventer, 


Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

Yale L. Schekter, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Robert W. Hardie, of Fanwood, N. J.; 
and William R. Montgomery, of Edin- 


No. 317. Bissell Lumber Company, 
plaintiff in error, v. Theodore Fehrman. 
Submitted by Theodore W. Brazeau and 
B. R. Coggins for the plaintiff in error, 
and by F. J. Smith for the defendant 
in error. 

No. 880. Joseph B. Fife and Walter 


| W. Fife, plaintiffs in error, v. Louisiana 


State Board of Medical Examiners; 

No. 881. Joseph B. Fife and Walter W. 
Fife, plaintiffs in error, v. State of 
Louisiana; and 

No. 882. Joseph B. Fife and Walter 
W. Fife, plaintiffs in error, v. State of 
Louisiana. Argument concluded by Don- 
elson Caffery for the plaintiffs in error. 

No. 983. The United States of Amer- 
ica, plaintiff in error, v. D. J. Alford. 


| Argued by R. W. Williams for the plain- 
| tiff in error. 


No brief filed for the de- 
fendant in error. 


No. 992. David Atkins, plaintiff in er- | 
| ror, v. 


The State of Ohio. Argument 
commenced by E. L. Mills for the plain- 
tiff in error. The court declined to hear 
further argument. 

No. 363. Juan Posandos, Jr., as Collec- 


tor of Internal Rev , Ben F. Wright, | ; 
. ie a ving | the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


ete., et al., petitioners, v. The City of 
Manila. Leave granted to O. R. McGuire 
to appear and present oral argument for 
the petitioners, pro hac vice in this 
case on motion of William C. Rigby in 
that behalf. 


No. 363. Juan Posandos, Jr., as Collec- | 


tor of Internal Aevenue, Ben F. Wright, 
ete., et al., petitioners, v. The City of 
Manila. Argued by 0. R. McGuire and 
William C. Rigby for the petitioners and 
by G. B. Gaovara for the respondent. 

No. 301. Edward C. Twist, petitioner, 
v. Prairie Oil & Gas Company, and; 

No. 302. Edward C. Twist, Albert T. 


Twist and Jessie L. Payne, nee Twist, 
| Petitioners, v. Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
| pany. 


Argument commenced by Mr. 
Paul Pinson for the petitioners. Con- 
tinued by Preston C. West for the re- 
spondent. a 

Adjourned until Friday, April 29, at 
12 o’clock. 

The day call for Friday, April 29, will 
be as follows: Nos. 301 (and 302), 304, 


President Coolidge 
Is Honored by Cuba 


The Grand Cross of the National Order 
of Military Merit, which was conferred 
upon President Coolidge by President 
Machado on April 23, has been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, Frank 





B. Kellogg, until such time as the pro- | 


visions of the law shall no longer pre- 
vent its acceptance. 


Department of State as follows: 
The President of Cuba desired to con- 


| fer upon the President of the United 


States the decoration of the Grand Cross 
of the National Order of Merit, Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, the highest deco- 
ration which the Cuban Government can 
bestow. 


President Machado was informed that 


| President Coolidge, who greatly appreci- 
| ates this signal courtesy, is, however, 
| prohibited by law from accepting for- 


eign decorations while in office. The dec- 
oration was therefore yesterday trans- 


| mitted to the Secretary of State by the 
; Counselor of the Cuban Embassy and 


pursuant to the usual custom in such 
matters, will be retained in the Depart- 
ment of State until such time as the pro- 
visions of law shall no longer prevent 
its acceptance. 

“Belzoni preparing to evacuate 600 
residents to Vicksburg or Yazoo City as 
water continues to rise. Expected to 
reach six foot level tonight. 

“Red Cross using all small boats this 
neighborhood today and tonight to res- 
cue people from hotses in outlying dis- 
tricts. Memphis headquarters arrang- 
ing for barge or large boat to go there 
from Vicksburg and take refuges to 


| Vicksburg. 


“The Coast Guard cutter Kankakee is 
on its way today to Helena, Ark., to 
pick up 500 tents and 500 cots and de- 
liver to Greenville where 10,000 refu- 
gees now are concentrated in huge tent 
colony built on levee. This tent city 40 
feet wide and three miles long. Eleven 


| thousand head cattle crowded on levee 


at Greenville. 

“Red Cross sending food tonight to 
Hollandale, Miss., from Murphy’s Land- 
Estelle being sent tents 
tonight. Arcola, where 1,500 refugees 
are concentrated, being sent food by boat 
from Leland. Attempting tonight get 
350 tents to Eudora, Ark., where 1,500 
refugees have concentrated from Lake 
Village, Ark., region. 

“Control of emergency situation has 
showed marked improvement today. The 
pressure of rescue work is still great 
but with an augmented fleet work is 
moving forward satisfactorily. Water is 
rising around Indianola, Miss., where 
2,000 refugees are under the care of the 
Red Cross. Railway communication from 


| Indianola will be impossible after to- 


morrow., The Red Cross is ready to 
evacuate those refugees who want to go.” 


1 Announcement of | 
| this action has just been made by the 


| 


| which 122 or 82 per cent were incipient, 


| 21 had been previously diagnosed; 71 | 


Public 


Au, STATEMENTS Henttn Are Grven on Orriciat, AUrHoriTy ONLY 
AND WiTHOUT CoMMENT BY TH® UNiTep States DAILY. 


Health 


Delegates to Pan American Conference 
To Make Inspection of Industrial Plants 


Tour of Typical Factories Is Arranged for Business Rep- 
resentatives from Southern Republics. 


A tour of inspection of typical in- 
dustrial plants in a number of the lead- 
ing manufacturing centers in the eastern 
part of the United States, is being ar- 
ranged for the delegates from Latin 
America to the Third Pan American 
Commercial Conference, which will meet 
in Washington, May 2-5 next, according 


to an announcement just made by the 
Pan American Union. 


The full text of the statement fol- | 
| lows. 


The cities which will be ‘visited by 
the business representatives from the 
Southern Republics include Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Cleveland, South Bend, Detroit, 
Pontiac, possibly Chicago, Schenectady 
and New York City. The tour which is 
being arranged by the Highway “Educa- 
tion Board, a member of the Pan Ameri- 
can Confederation for Highway Educa- 
tion will take about two weeks and will 





be partly by automobile and partly by 
rail and water. 
To Visit Plants. 

Steel, electric, automobile and other 
manufacturing plants of various kinds 
will be visited and inspected so that the 
delegates will receive a sort of a cross 
section view of the American industries. 
Many commercial leaders are coming 
from the south and central American 
countries, Mexico and the West* Indies 
to attend the conference, and in addi- 
tion there will be representatives present 
from all parts of the United States, par- 
ticularly those interested in foregin 
trade. Acceptance have already been 
received from nearly 300 delegates and 
it is expected that the conference will 
be one of the most important of the 
sort ever held. 

Joint Cessions Planned. 
Several joint sessions will be held with 


Suppression of News 


As to China Denied 


Secretary Kellogg Declares All 
Information Has Been 
Given to Public. 


issued a 


The Department of State 
formal statement, April 28, quoting Sec- 
retary Kellogg as declaring that De- 
partment had never suppresesd news on 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

the Chinse situation received by the De- 
| 

| 


partment. 


The full text 
statement follows: 


At the press conference this morning 
a correspondent said that stories ap- 
pearing in the English language news- 
papers in China state that a responsible 
spokesman at the American Legation in 
Peking charged the State Department 
with ‘suppressing Chinese news which 
would mould American public opinion 
for firmer action. 


The Secretary answered: 


“The State Department has; from the 
beginning, given out every particle of 
news, not only on the Nanking affair 
but on all subjects affecting American 
citizens:and the. attitude of China to- 
wards them. 


“IT do not think there is a thing here 
that we have not given to the public. 
We have suppressed no news of that 
kind. 


“We have thought the American peo- 
ple were entitled to knowledge not only 
of the treatment of Americans in China 
but everything that happened in connec- 
tion with their evacuation from danger- 
ous points. There has been no suppres- 
sion of news by the Department of 
State.” 


of the Department’s 


Need Is Evidenced 
For Tests of Lungs 


Public Health Service Reports | 
on 382 Positive Examina- 
tions in New York. 


The need for more frequent and | 
thorough physical examinations of all | 
persons with symptons referable to 
diseases of the lungs, has been evidenced 
in New York State where of 382 per- 
sons examined in 1926 by the State De- 
partment of Health as positive cases of 
tuberculosis, 60 per cent had not been 
diagnosed previously, according to a re- 
port received at the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service from Dr. Matthias 
Nicoll, jr., Commissioner of Health of 
New York. 

The full text of the report follows: 

During 1926 there were 382 positive 
cases of tuberculosis examined at the 
State Department of Health clinics, of 


183 or 85 per cent moderately advanced | 
and 85 or 22 per cent advanced. There | 
were 21 cases of other forms of tuber- 
culosis. Of the 122 incipient cases only 


were primarily diagnosed at the clinics. 
Of the 133 moderately advanced cases, | 
58 were previously diagnosed and 80 had 
been undiagnosed. In the advanced 
group 39 cases were previously diagnosed 
and 46 had not been diagnosed. Of the 
total 382 cases, 60 per cent had not been 
diagnosed previous to examination at 
these clinics. 


These figures indicate the necessity for 
more frequent and thorough physical ex- 
aminations of all persons with symptons 
referable to diseases of the lungs. An 
annual or periodic physical examination | 
of each individual would result in the 
discovery of more cases of tuberculosis 
and should be generally carried out, j 





Child 
Welfare 


Move to Emphasize 


Children’s Health in 


| Sculpture Initiated 


States which will be holding its fifteenth | National Competition to Pre- 


annual meeting at that and there will 
also be held that week a meeting of the 
Inter-American Commission on Com- 
mercial Aviation at which consideration 


will be given to the scientific, practical 
and commercial aspects of aviation. 
Joint sessions will be held by the Avia- 
tion Commission with the Pan American 
Commercial Conference. 

President Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg 
and Secretary Hoover will address the 
conference, while other prominent speak- 
ers include, Roy D. Chapin, of Detroit, 
president of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; Wm. C. Redfield, 
former Secretary of Commerce; Joseph 
P. Grace, New York, president of W. R. 
Grace and Co.; Frank C. Munson, presi- 
dent of Munson Steamship Line; Victor 
Cutter, of Boston, president of United 
Fruit Co. 


Minister Chen Denies 
Enmity to Foreigners 


Declares Capital Needed to 
Develop China and Trade 
Is Desired. 


Eugene Chen, Nationalist Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, informed the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Hankow, Frank 
P. Lockhart, and a delegation of Ameri- 
can business men on April 23, that the 
Nationalist Government considered for- 
eign capital essential to the development 
of China and was anxious to restore 
normal trade conditions. 

An account of the interview just tele- 
graphed to the Department of State by 
Mr. Lockhart, follows in full: 

The American Consul General at Han- 
kow, Frank P. Lockhart, has informed 
the Department under date of April 26, 
noon, that Eugene Chen has made public 
the following statement: 

“On Saturday, April 23, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs received the Amer- 
ican Consul General and a deputation of 
representative members of the American 
business company in Hankow. In reply 
to a specific question the Minister cate- 
gorically denied the suggestion that it is 
or has ever been the policy of the Na- 
tionalist Government to destroy foreign 
trade in China. 

“He pointed out that Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
had written a considerable book in which 
it was insisted that foreign capital and 
assistance was necessary for the efficient 
development of China. This thesis con- 
tinues to be an essential part of the 
economic thought ‘of the Kuomintang 
and of its leaders and members who are 
carrying on the work of government at 
Wuhan. ; 

In reply to other questions the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs stated that it 
has been difficult to attempt an earlier 
settlement of the special economic situ- 
ation in this region of the Yangtze Val- 
ley because the entire attention and 
energies of the Kuomintang and the Na- 
tionalist Government had been conéen- 
trated during the past three months on 
the solution of a profoundly grave party 
issue. Now that this issue had been 
solved the Government and the party 
had been addressing themselves to the 
immediate settlement of the economic 
question. 

\“The Minister outlined the measures 
which are being taken to assist the re- 
storation of conditions for the conduct of 
foreign business and trade, and he em- 
phasized the fact that labor had resolved 
to impose on itself revolutionary dis- 


pare Interpretations of 
Perfection in Childhood 
Inaugurated. 


A national sculpture competition to 
emphasize child health has been initiated 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the Art Al- 
liance of America, according to a state- 
ment received at the Public Health Serv- 
ice April 27 from the American Child 
Health Association of New York. W. 
Frank Purdy, Director of the School of 
American Sculpture, who will head the 
committee in charge of the competition, 
and will ask sculptors of the country 
to prepare interpretations of the per- 
fection of childhood. 


Full Text of Statement. 


The full text of the statement, as 
received by the Public Health Service, 
follows: 

Sculptors of the country will be asked 
to prepare interpretations of the per- 
fection of childhood when the Art Al- 
liance of America and the American 
Child Health Association complete ten- 
tative plans now underway for a great 
national sculpture competition to empha- 
size child health. American Sculpture 
announced today. 

W. Frank Purdy, who will head the 
committee in eharge of the competi- 
tion, declares that it will be open to 
every artist in the country and that it 
is hoped to have the statue completed 
by next May 1 which will be celebrated 
as the fifth National Child Health Day. 

“As soon as they are perfected, the 
plans will be announced to individual ar- 
tists and to art schools,” Mr. Purdy said. 
“There will be no restrictions in this 
competition. The artist will be allowed 
to model his own conception of perfect 
childhood. He may do a group or a sin- 
gle figure, or a bas-relief. 

“We hope to get a great statue, have 
it financed and place it somewhere as a 
permanent tribute to child health.” 

“The governors of 28 States have is- 
sued proclamations setting May Day 
aside as permanent Child Health Day,” 
Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root, national 
chairman of the celebration, announces. 

Cardinal Hayes, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and Jackie Coogan, film star, are 
among the varied celebrities who have 
voluntarily indorsed the purpose of the 
day. 

Jackie Coogan writes from Hollywood 
to send to the children of the country 
greetings and to wish them “all the good 
health and happiness that the day sug- 
gests.” 

His Grace, the Archbishop of New 
York, says that “in calling the atten- 
tion of the nation to the necessity of 
spiritual as well as physical fitness of 
children, the American Child Health As- 
sociation is truly building for the fu- 
ture.” 2 i 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, urging all la- 
bor unions to take part in National Child 
Health Day programs, says: “The child 
begins its life dependent upon the intel- 
ilgence and the care of its parents and 
society, and its whole future is modified 
by early influences. We can give no 
higher service than to help our own 
dreams become realities in the lives of 
the children.” 
cipline in order to carry out these meas- 
ures of the Government. 

“A separate statement will be issued: 
describing these measures in detail and 
such further action as may be necessary 
to bring about the immediate restoration 
of trade conditions within Nationalist 
territory.” 
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Research 


Radio Broadeasters 
Ordered to Stay on’ 
Fixed Wave Lengths 


Deviation of More Than Half 
Kilocycle to Be Regarded 
as Ground for Revok- 
ing License. 


About 650 temporary operating per- | 


radio 
Radio 


mits having been granted to 
license applicants, the Federal 
Commission is now proceeding on the as- 
fumption that the remainder of the 732 
broadcasting stations have discontinued 
and need not be considered for licenses. 
This was the substance of an oral state- 
ment made April 28 by Commissioner 
Henry A. Bellows, who added that it ap- 
pears that a larger reduction of stations 
than was expected has resulted from 
failures to apply for licenses. 

At the same time Commissioner Bel- 
lows announced the issuance of a new 
jpmeeneral order by the Commission direct- 


ing all stations to remain on their stipu- 
lated wave lengths and permitting a 


deviation or no more than 500 cycles, or | 


one-half kilocycle, from assigned fre- 
quencies. Mr. Bellows estimated that 
perhaps half of the broadcast interfer- 
ence so far has been caused by stations 
which “wobble” up and down from their 
normal frequencies. 

Notices Sent Broadcasters. 

All known broadcasters whose appli- 
cations have not been received have been 
notified by telegrams by the Radio Com- 
mission and few responses have been 
received, Commissioner Bellows said. 
Gratification with this voluntary reduc- 
tion in the number of stations, in view 
of the Commission’s avowed policy not 
to order any stations off the air at this 
time, was expressed at the headquarters 
of the Commission, for it mitigates their 
problem of allocating the limited number 
of wave channels. 

At present, according to Commissioner, 
Bellows, the Commission is handling the 


“straggling ends” of the temporary per- | 


mit issues. As a result of the realloca- 
tions ordered under the temporary per- 


mit grants, Commissioner Bellows said, {| 


numerous advices are being received that 


. broadcasting conditions in general are | 


considerably better. Moreover, he added, 
there has been “surprisingly little” dis- 
satisfaction among the broadcasters with 
the rulings of the Commission. 

The issuance of licenses, which at first 
will be granted for 60-day terms only, 
will follow the granting of the last of 
the temporary permits, Commissioner 
Bellows said. No radical changes from 
— wave and power assignments 

re contemplated in the licenses. Their 
stipulations will be kept as near those 
of the temporary permits as possible, but 
Commissioner Bellows remarked that the 
Commission would “promise nothing” to 
the broadcasters in this respect. 


“Wobblers” to Be Penalized. 

Regarding the order requiring stations 
to remain on their assigned frequencies, 
Commisisoner Bellows said the Commis- 
sion was not prescribing the method 
whereby the stations might do so, but 
proposes to “deal vigorously and 
promptly” with those which “wobble” and 
“wander” and thus prove to be “nui- 
sances” both to other stations and to the 
listener. Healled attention to the fact 
that the Commission has the power to re- 


voke the licenses of stations violating | 


any of its regulations. 

Crystal controls and mechanical indi- 
cators are employed by many stations 
to maintain a constant frequency, but 
according to Commissioner Bellows, 
there are many stations which have no 
such method of check-up. They will be 
obliged to equip their apparatus at once 
with any efficient means they choose. 

Commissioner Bellows explained that 


500 cycles was selected as the maximum } 


deviation after the Commission had care- 
fully advised with radio engineers as to 
the normal variations. Any properly 
built and properly operated station can 
stay within one-half kilocycle of its fre- 
quency, he said. This order actually 
permits a full one-kilocycle deviation, 
inasmuch as they can go one-half kilo- 
cycle above or below their normal fre- 
Poency. 

“Wobbling on a wave,” Mr. Bellows 
said, “sets up an audible beat note in 
receiving sets which sounds like static. 
This has been the cause of much of the 
interference heretofore.” 


General Order Issued. 


Following is the full text of the gen- 
eral order respecting the retention of a 
constant frequency: 

General Order No. 7: The Federal 
Radio Commission hereby fixes a max- 
imum of one-half kilocycle (500 cycles) 
as the extreme deviation from authorized 
frequency which will be permitted to any 
broadcasting station operating under 
permit or license issued under the terms 
of the Radio Act of 1927. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is hereby requested 
to notify its proper agents immediately 
of this order, and to direct them to re- 
port promptly any apparent violations 
thereof. 

Maintenance of the assigned fre- 
quency, within the limits herein pre- 
scribed, is the duty of each radio broad- 
casting station, and violation of this 
order will be deemed by the Federal 
Radio Commission cause for revocation 
of license under Section 14 of the Radio 
Act of 1927. 

To facilitate the execution of this 
order, each radio broadcasting station 
is hereby directed, effective 12.01 a. m., 
local time, Monday, May 9, to announce 
twice each day, at the beginning and 
end of its program, that it is broad- 
casting on a frequency of .... kilocycles 
y authority of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 


| 
| 
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Science 


News-Summary 


of Today's Issue 


[CoNTINUED FROM Pace ONE.J 


Public Health 


Flood control of headwaters of Mis- 
sissippi and other rivers advocated as 
project for Congressional action. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Public Health Service says every- 
body should have their lungs examined. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Two resurveyed plats in New Mexico 
to be opened to entry. 
Page 4, Col. 7} 


Public Utilities 


Bill in British Parliament provides 
for Pacific Cable Board. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Publishers 


Process invented 
print for second use. 


Radio 


Radio broadcasters ordered to stay on 
allotted wave lengths. 


to reclaim news- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Continuation of list of broadcasting 
stations granted temporary permits. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Railroads 


March statistics of earnings and ex- 
penses of Delaware & Hudson, Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Omaha, and Readings Railroads. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Texas & Pacific Railway authorized 
to acquire Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way. 





' 
Page 8, Col. 1} 
Seaboard Air Line given authority 
to abandon branch line. 
Page &, Col. 5 
Railway mail hearing assigned to 
Boston, Mass. 
Page 8, Col. 4} 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
March statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Long Island, New York Cen- 


tral, Baltimore & Ohio and Pittsburgh | 


& Lake Erie Railways. 


Hearings postponed on Pere Mar- | 
quette Railroad income. 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Rail- 


road given right to construct branch | 


line. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


this country. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
National Academy of Sciences elects 
officers, 


Shipping 
Canadian Merchant Marine shows 


operating loss of less than $100,000 in 
1926. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


9 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Shipping Board approves loan of life 
boats for Red Cross use in flood area. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Supreme Court 


Arguments involving definition of 


| Carrying on or doing tusiness within 


meaning of-Section 1000 of Revenue 
Act are heard by the Supreme Court 
of United States in re Phillips v. Inter- 
national Salt Co. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Question of liability of surety where 
negligence is not proven is before Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
re Deal, et al., v. U. S. 
‘ Page 11, Col. 4 
Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 2 


| Taxation 


Dissenting Board of Tax Appeals 
opinions on petition of Manhattan 
Brewing Co., et als., holding distinction 
between tangible and intangible assets 
in allowing claims is not to be defined. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Arguments involving definition of 
carrying on or doing business within 
meaning of Section 1000 of Revenue 
Act are heard by the Supreme Court 
of United States in re Phillips v. Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

Page 6, Col. 

Chairman of House Ways and Mean 
Committee describes its functions in 
second article of series on Taxation. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on’ Page 6. 


Textiles 


Cotton spinning tests conducted for 
nine grades adopted as standard. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
March statistics on wool manufac- 
tures, 


7 
s 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commissioner Meyers 
criticizes colleague, Commissioner Hum- 





Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Great Northern, Illinois 
Central and Cleveland, Cincinnatti, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


_’ ° 
Science 
National Academy of Sciences hears 


address on sunspot activity. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


National Museum archacologists esti- | 


mate abandonment of Pueblo Bonito as 
occurring 1,000 years ago. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Japanese sand research reviewed in 


phreys, claiming latter has prejudiced 
complaint against Samuel Breakstone 
for selling spark plugs, and is disquali- 
| fied from sitting at hearing. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
June 6 set as date for hearing of 
| Federal Trade Complaint against In- 
| diana furniture firm. 





Page 7, Col. 4 
‘Veterans 


Comptroller General holds removal 
| of charges of desertion is. necessary 
f to allow veteran to collect compensa- 
| tion. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
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Permits Are Granted 
Under New Radio Act 


All But About 
Have Been Given Right to 
Continue Operation. 


The Federal Radio Commission has an- | 


nounced that permits have been granted 
to all but 150 radio broadcasting stations 
now operating to continue operation un- 
der the license provision of the Radio 
Act of 1927. The Act became effective 
on April 24. 


The Commission anticipates that per- | 
mits will be issued to all stations whose | 
applications are duly filed during the | 


present week. Stations to which permits 
have been granted, giving the station call 
letter, operator, location, power, fre- 
quency in kilocycles and wave lengths 
in meters, are: 

KRLO—Freeman Long & A. B. Scott, 
218 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles, | 
Calif., 250, 680, 440.9, 

KHJ—The Times Mirror 
North Broadway, Los Angeles, 


Co., 100 
Calif., 


150 Stations | 


Japanese Iron Sands 
Subject of Research 


Than $500,000 During Next 
Three Years for Work. 


Northern Japan’s iron sands will be 
| the subject of researches during the next 
| three years for which the Japanese gov- 
ernmment will furnish more than $500,- 
000, according to a report from the 
American trade commissioner at Toyko, 
J.H. Elken. 

The full text of the report has just 
been made public by the Department of 
Commerce as follows: 

The Japanese Department of Com- 
| merce and Industry has appropriated the 
sum of 111,000 yen for research and ex- 
perimental production in connection with 
the working of the deposits of iron sands 
in northern Japan. (The yen is quoted 
at around $.49). 

A total of 200,090 yen per year for at 


| least the next three years will be granted 


for this purpose. For the year 1927 the 
following awards have been made: To- 





500, 740, 405.2. 

WFIW—The Acme Mills, Inc., Camp- 
bell and Seventeenth St., Hopkinsville, 
Ky., 1,000, 1,380, 217.3. 

KOIN—KOIN Ine., 5th and Main | 
Streets, Portland, Oreg., 1,000, 940, 319. 

KXL—KXL Broadcasters, 171 Lowns- | 
dale Street, Portland, Oreg.,. 50, 770, 
389.4. 

WAMD—Radisson Radio Corp. & Stan- 
ley E. Hubbard, 49 South 7th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1,000,1,230, 243.8. 

WOWO—The Main Auto Supply Co., 
213-215 W. Main Street, Fort Wayne, | 
Ind., 1,200, 1,320, 227.1. 

WCLO—C. E. Whitmore, Camp Lake, 
Wis., 100, 1,300, 230.6. | 
WMBB—American Bond & Mortgage 
Co., 127. North Deaborn St., Chicago, | 

Ill., 500, 1,200, 249.9. 

WFKB—Francis K. Bridgman, 
4536 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
1,000, 1,880, 217.3. 

WJAM—D. M. Perham, 322 Third 
Avenue, West, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 100; | 
1,120, 267.7. 

KGCH—S. A. Lutgen, M. D., 918 Main 
Street, Wayne, Nebr., 250, 1,240, 241.8. 

WBOQ—Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., 
500, 1,270, 236.1. | 

WHK—Radio Air Service Corp., 1220 | 
Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 500, 1,100, 


Ine., 
Iil., 


; 272.6. 


WLTS—Lane Technical High School 
Grant Beebe, Principal, 1225 Sedgwick 
Street, Chicago, Il., 100, 1,160, 268.5. 

WSAI—The United States Playing 


| kiwa Shokai, 


100,000 yen; Mitsubishi 
Seitetsu, 2,600 yen; Shichizo Mezu, 9,000 


| yen. 


The Tokiwa Shokai is now construct- 
ing reduction equipment at Kuji in the 
northern part of the main islands. The 
other two interests mentioned are mak- 


| ing investigations of the process, with 


particular reefrence to the problem of 


| Slag separation. 


From time to time optimistic reports 


| are made as to the results being obtained 


by this process. Although Japan has 
enormous resources of iron sands, some 
of which were worked in earlier periods 
of Japan’s development, no evidence has 


| ever been presented to show that pro- 


duction from these sands will enter into 
the commercial production of pig iron 
or interfere in any way with business in 
iron and steel. 


Card Co., Beech and Park Avenues, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 5,000, 920, 325.9. 
WRC—Radio Corporation of America, 


| 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 700, 


640, 468.5. 
WOMT—Mikadow Theater, 110 Wash- 
ington Street, Manitowoc, Wis., 50, 1,180, 


| 254.1. 


WJBR—Gensch and 
Wis., 100, 1,320, 227.1. 

WADC—Allen T. Simmons, 281 Allen 
Theater Bldg., S. Main Stieet, Akron, 
Ohio, 1,000, 1,160, 258.5. 

WOAN—The Chufch of the Nazarene, 
and Vaugn School of Music, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., 250, 790, 379.5. 


Stearns, Omro, 


Government to Furnish More | 





Reclaiming 


Paper 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 27, 1927. 

10 a. m. The Egyptian Minister, 
Mahmound Samy Pasha, who has just 
returned from a vist to Egypt, called 
to pay his respects to the President. 

10:30 a. m. Senator 
land, of New York, called to recommend 
the appointment of Andrew W. Sharpe, 


of New York, to be a member of the | 


Board of Tax Appeals. At present, Mr. 
Sharpe is special counsel of the Board. 

10:45 a. m. Senator Charles Curtis, 
of Kansas, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

11:30 a. m. Chester H. 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Frederic Brenckman, of the National 
Grange, called to recommend to the 
President the ~eappointment of W. S. 
Hill, a member of the Shipping Board, 
whose term expires in June. 

12 noon. 
of the American Red was pre- 
sented with a contribution in the form 
of a check for $500 from the “Buddy” 


Cross, 


Poppy. Relief Fund of the Veterans of | 


Foreign Wars, for the Mississippi flood 
victims. The check: was presented by 
Elizabeth Anne. Stitt, three-year-old 
daughter of the commander-in-chief of 
the Veterans of «Foreign Wars, who also 
presented to the. President the first 
“Buddy” poppy of the season. 


12:15 p. m. .The Greek Minister, 


Charalambos Simopoulos, called to pre- | 


sent to the President Mrs. Anna Papa- 
dopoulos, Greek war nurse, who is in 
the United States to make a study of 
philanthropic . organizations and 
pitals. 

12:30 p. m. . The. President. received 
delegates to the American Dairy Fed- 
eration’s annual’ pilgrimage. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and answering mail cor- | 


respondence. 


| Process Is Developed 


To Reclaim Newsprint 


|New Type of Ink Can Be Ef- 


faced So Paper May Be 
Used Again. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
lamp black which is an important ingredi- 


| ent of the printers’ ink as now produced. 
| The German patent concerns the mak- 


ing of printers’ ink under a different 


process whereby pyrolusite is used, which | 


is fast to light and air. This pyrolusite 
is introduced into oil or color varnish. 


Without further treatment pyrolusite | 


produces a brownish print, unwelcome 


| to the trade, but this can be deepened | 
| to a black tone if 
| fat-soluble light reducible organic colors. 
| The preparation is then treated with sul- 
| fite or a 1 per cent hydrous sulphurous 
| acid which, it 
| black color completely within the space 
| of one-half of an hour. 
| print which remains is said to disap- 
| pear in the pulping process accompany- 


is claimed, removes the 


A light blue 


ing final regeneration to white stock. 
Although pyrolusite ink costs more 


| than ink now used, the saving by news- 


print regeneration effects a considerable 
cheapening of printing costs to  pub- 
lishers, according to the inventor, who 
also emphasizes the economic value at- 
taching to timber utilization. The in- 
ventor claims that successful operation 
on his process has occurred on a large 
scale. The process producing this new 
printers’ ink is already patented in Ger- 
many, and American patents are pend- 
ing. 


Address Is Deliveted 


On Sun-Spot Activity | 


Dr. C. G. Abbott, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in a recent address before 
the National Acamedy of Sciences, sub- 


| mitted monthly mean values of the solar 


constant of radiation for the years 1918- 
1926, 
matic errors discovered by statistical 
methods have been eliminated. “In these 
values,” he announced, “a variation asso- 
ciated with the sun-spot cycle of 11 years 
is plainly visible. Higher solar radi- 
ation values attend increased sun-spot 


Royal S. Cope- | 


Gray, of the | 


President Coolidge, as head | 


hos- | 


mixed with certain | 


In these, he said, certain syste- 


(em 
INDEX 


Radio 


every operation. It is proper and right 
that they should be there, for business 
done on such a huge scale would not be 


possible without them, except with an 





ever-present danger of losses that might 
run into large amounts. 
Regulations Promote Safety. 
In addition to the elaborate bookkeep- 
ing and accounting methods, numerous 
statutes and regulations serve to guide 


each transaction into general channels , 
which experience has proved to be safe. | 
| So when a scornful remark is made of | 


| haps not aware that he is criticizing the 
safeguards devised by a long list of 
Government officials, who have discov- 
ered that a somewhat slower and steadier 
progress is the surest way. 

The organization of the several de- 
partments of the Government is about 
the same, and in discussing this organ- 
ization I shall take my own Department 
of the Treasury as an example. It is 
subdivided first into bureaus, and these 
bureaus into divisions and sections. The 


of the whole, and is aided by an Under- 
secretary and three Assistant 
taries. These officers might 
pared to the chairman of a board of di- 
rectors, the president and the senior vice 
presidents of any large corporation. 

As a cabinet officer the Secretary 
establishes the policy of the Department, 


and his four assistants put it into effect, | 


each being charged with the responsi- 
| bility of several of the bureaus whose op- 
| erations are of a similar character. 

, Directors Control Bureaus. 

The bureaus are in charge of a direc- 
tor or commissioner, who are usually 
Presidential appointees holding office for 
a specified term or during good _ be- 

| havior. 

The divisions and sections of the bu- 
reaus are in charge of chiefs. These 
| men are the permanent 

civil service employes, and may I digress 

for a moment to pay a tribute to the 
civil service employe, particularly the 
| so-called “key men” or chiefs of bu- 
reaus and divisions. These men keep 
the wheels of Government in motion. 
They are familiar with every cog in the 
great machine, and without their con- 
stant and loyal support no chief en- 
| gineer, no matter how great, could keep 
| the machinery of Government working 
| smoothly. 
The organization, that I have briefly 
| outlined, is particularly American in 
form. In most of the executive de- 
; partments of foreign governments the 
undersecretaries, who compare with the 
assistant secretaries of our executive de- 
partments, are permanent, and do not 
change with the administration as is 
| customary with us; our theory being that 
in a new country in which there is con- 
| stant development, the bringing in of 
; new men with fresh viewpoints keeps 
the administration of the departments 
| up to date and serves to stimulate the 
| permanent civil service- employes who 
might otherwise become stale at their 
jobs through too long and too close as- 
sociation. 

The Treasury Department, measured 
by its civilian personnel, is the largest 
executive department. Its operations are 
extremely varied, for it not only per- 
forms all the major financial and fiscal 
duties fer the Government, but to sug- 
gest a few of its other duties, it manu- 
factures the metallic and paper currency 
and postage and internal revenue stamps, 
supervises the construction and care of 
public buildings, and is charged with 
the public health, prohibition, Coast 
| Guard, and customs. 

Secretary Has Extra Duties. 

In addition, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is chairman ex-officio of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. It would be impos- 





activity. The resolution of hitherto ap- 
| parently irregular solar variation into 
regular periodicities is interesting, and 
if confirmed by future observations may 
lead to forecasting methods of value.” 





The Best in Location 
and Building Character 


The prominence of tenants like 


Harriman @& Co., and Seligman, of 


Hl line 


7 


oy 
mt Pe) 


New York, who are occupying floors 
in the SECURITIES BUILDING, in- 
dicates 

location. 


the strategic value of its 


Responsible concerns, alive to the 


possibilities that lie in this location, 
will 
vantages: 
finished 


additional ad 
A modern building 
November, and man- 


recognize these 
(1) 
last 


aged by the owners, Wardman, Jne. 
(2) Association with the highest type 


of 


American business neighbors; 


(3) Abundance of davlight and not a 


foot 


of waste space; (4) a very 


nominal rental and partitioning of 
floor space to suit tenant, 


SLCURITIES BUILDING, 
Street 


Full information regarding space in 
729 1oth 


N. ,W., may be had from our 


offices. 


1437 K St. N. W. 


WARDMAN 


Main 3830 
~ Washington, D. C, 


Government rad tape, the scorner is per- | ree 
} banks, the joint stock land banks, and 


Secretary of the Treasury is in charge | 


Secre- | 
be com- | 


Government | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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| Intricate Regulations Declared to Protect 
Government Funds From Heavy Losses 


| Activities of Treasury Reviewed to Show Value of ‘‘Red | 
Tape”’ in Preventing Waste. 


1, Mi KFS 
app et ess 


oy Aas 


‘an 


sible, within the scope of this address, | 
to describe all of these activities, so I | 


shall choose two of them, namely, the 
Federal Farm Loan System and the ad- 


ministration of the public debt of the 
United States, 

The Federal Farm Loan Act was 
passed in 1916 and has been amended 
at various times since that date. 
purposes of this act are to provide capi- 
tal for agricultural development, to cre- 


ate a standard form of investment based | 


upon farm mortgages, and to equalize 

the rates of interest upon farm loans. 
The system as it exists today con- 

sists of three units, the Federal land 


the intermediate credit banks. 
erations 
by the Farm Loan Board, consisting of 
seven members, of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is a member and chair- 
man ex-officio. This Board is located in 


The op- 


Washington and its duties are to super- | 


vise the operations of the banks and to 
see that the Federal Farm Loan Act 
is properly administered. 

The Federal land banks and the joint 
stock land banks transact the same char- 
acter of business, namely, they loan 
money to those engaged in agriculture, 


The | 


of the system ate supervised | 
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Broadcast 


Regulations 


Officers Are Elected . 
By Acdamy of Sciences 


| The National Academy of Sciences 
(Government chartered), has elected the 
following officers: President, T. H. Mor- 
gan, professor of experimental zoology, 
| Columbia University, New York; vice 
president, F. E. Wright, of the geophysi- 
cal laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washington; home secretary, 
David White, United States Geological 
Survey; council, Dr. George E. Hale, 
Mount Wilson Observatory of the Car- 
| negie Institution; Dr. J. O. Merriam, sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington, and Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
editor of scientific publications. 


secured by first mortgages on agricul- 
tural land. However, there is consider- 
able difference in their organization. 
There are only 12 Federal land banks, 
the country being divided geographically 
into that number of districts, with one 
Federal land bank for each ditsrict. 
Originally, the Government supplied the 
greater portion of the capital for Fed- 
eral land banks. At the present time, 
however, the capital stock is largely 
| owned by the National farm loan associa- 
tions and borrowers. This change of 
ownership is due to the requirement of 
the Act that every borrower from a Fed- 
eral land bank must take 5 per cent 
of the amount of his loan in the stock 
of the Federal land bank, and as a re- 
| sult, the Government’s stock has been 
almost entirely retired. 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 30. 
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Arrives in the con- 


venient Fort Street 
Station in Detroit. 


{ NO EXTRA FARE } 


HIS fast de 


luxe train reaches 


Detroit in less than 17 hours. It 
leaves Washington at 3:15 P.M. daily 
and arrives in Detroit shortly after 
8 A. M. in the Fort Street Station— 
convenient to business and hotels. 


Ly. Washington 3:15 P.M. Ar. Detroit 8:05 ACM. 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


The 19 hour train to Chicago. De luxe 
equipment—yet no extra fare. For informa- 
tion and reservations telephone Main 9140. 
During the evening hours and on Sundays 
and holidays telephone Main 7380. 
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RAILROAD 
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List of Forest Trees 
In America Shows 


862 Species Known 


Attempt Made to Establish | 


Standard Names for Kinds 
to Prevent Confu- 
sion in Trade. 


A “Check List of Forest Trees of 
the United States,” just issued by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, recognizes 862 species of for- 
est trees, or 1,177 if varieties and hybrids 
are included, according to an announce- 
ment concerning the new publication. 

Trees of commercial interest num- 


ber 182 at present. An attempt is made 
in the list to standardize the names of 


all trees and especially the names for | 


the woods of the various commercially 
used trees. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

There are 862 species of forest trees 
in this country, according to the revised 
“Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
United States,” just issued by the For- 
est Service. If the different varieties 
and hybrids were added, the total of the 
different forms of forest trees 
reach 1,177. 

Of all the trees that make up our for- 
ests, 182 species are of special interest 
because of the commercially useful tim- 
ber or other products they supply, the 
publication points out. 
indicated that the number of important 


ing from time to time with the develop- 
t of commercial needs. 
Previous List 28 Years Old. 

The previous check list of trees, com- 
piled 28 years ago, listed but 604 differ- 
ent trees. 
number of trees that have become known 


since that time is due to the addition | 


of newly discovered trees and the sepa- 


ration of tree species that previously | 
were not distinguished from each other. | 
In the new edition each of the different | 


trees is designated by its proper techni- 
cal name and by the common name 


adopted by the Forest Service. Each spe- | 


cies is also accompanied by a list of all 
common names known to be applied to 
it in different parts of its range. 


Forest Service to standardize the com- 
mon names of trees, so that not only the 
trees as they are met with in the for- 
ests, but the lumber cut from 
trees, shall be known by these names. 


The importance in trade relations of such | 


standardization of common names can not 
be overestimated. 
ard common names for important timber 


trees and their woods has led to trouble- | 


some and expensive litigation. 
Seek to End Confusion. 
“The one great object of all books on 
our trees,” 
acquaint the public with the different 


trees we have and the names by which | goubtless better adapted to this purpose | 
Y I | than others, and it has set about mak- 
sion of common names of trees can be | ing studies of existing varieties of dif- 
and vegetables to deter- | 


they are known. If the present confu- 


ended by general agreement on standard | 


names for the different species, this ob- 
ject will be obtained more speedily.” 
Appended to the check list is a brief 
discussion of the principles which have 
been followed in selecting distinctive 
common names for different forest trees. 
These principles discourage the use of 
ambiguous and misleading names, partic- 
ularly with reference to the names ap- 
plied to woods. A list is given of the 


names the trade applies to these com- 
modities. 


Gain in Sales Shown 
For German Potash 
Business of Syndicate for First 

Quarter Reaches Total of 


538,124 Metric Tons. 


Increased sales of potash by the Ger- 


man Potash Syndicate during the first | 


three months of 1927 are reported by 


the Trade Commissioner at Berlin, W.T. | : ; | 
| project may be mentioned the campaign 
| 


Daugherty. The total for the quarter 
equaled almost half the total sales for 
all of 1926. 

The report, made public April 28, by 
the Department of Commerce, follows; 

Potash sales of the German Potash 
Syndicate during the first quarter of 
1927 totaled 538,124 metric tons, a figure 
which was considerably in excess of the 
total of 419,590 metric tons sold in the 
first quarter of 1926 and the total of 
512,020 of in the same 
period of 1 sales in the first 


disposed 


The 


tons 


Q25 


three months of this year, which is the | 


usual period of heavy purchases, were 
also equal to almost one-half of the total 
sales in 1926, 
Potash sales in March of this year 
amounted to 164,920 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 139,110 tons in March, 1926, 
and 143,980 tons in the same month of 
1925. Sales in February totaled 182,837 
against 185,510 tons and 202,060 
tons in February of 1926 and 1925, re- 
Sales in January of this 
amounted to 190,367 tons as com- 
pared with 94,970 tons in January, 1926, 
1 165,990 tons in the opening month 


tons, as 


spectively. 


year 


and 
of 1925. 
According to the latest available in- 
formation, 228 potash works (including 
the newly opened Baden mines) have 
production quotas in the German Potash 
Syndicate. In January, 1927, there were 
63 works in operation, of which 42 were 
major operations and 21 subsidiary. 
Forty-seven works are held in re- 
serve, and 118, per cent of the 
total number 
under the law, 


ol 2 
have closed 
1 


until 1953. 


would | 


However, it is | 
| Federal Activities 
species can not remain constant, chang- 
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Agriculture 


Problems of Canning Industry Discussed 


By Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


there are elements to be considered 

which are still hazy in the minds of even 
the closest students of the problem. 

Economics is a comparatively new field 

| for the farm in the great work of pro- 

ducing and marketing the foodstuffs of 

the Nation. It is not clear to him just 


| how to meet the situation, but there will | 


| be a remedy somewhere, and there will 
also be a remedy for the situation which 
you canners are facing. 
| TI have gone into many States of this 
country in the last two years represent- 
| ing the Department of Agriculture, and 
i it has been my purpose to try to bring 
the farmers of the country to see the 
necessity for a concerted, 
sane and scientific effort in order to get 
at the roots of their problem. It has 
been my purpose to help find that solu- 


There have been differences of opin- 
ion, as you well know, as to what should 
have been the action taken by Congress 
in the matter of agricultural legislation, 


opinion in your groups as to what should 
be the method employed to rid your in- 
dustry of its present lethargic condition. 

But this fact alone remains, that where 


| you have a problem you can best get a 


solution if you will forget differences, 
; and work together for the best of all. 


| Let us put ourselves in such a frame of 


mind that others can work with us. 





The enormous increase in the ! 


these | 
| not be concerned. 


Failure to use stand- | 


| the canning of foods. 
| instance, that if certain kinds of fruits 


says the publication, “is to | canned 


by 
| their control; the efficiency of seed dis- 
! infection; and the development of disease 
are other phases of | 


1 RES ' 
voluntarily, 


The Department of Agriculture 


furnishes an important outlet for the 
products of the farm but 


ing of the American people. Canned 


foods are no longer novelties; to vast | 
numbers of our population they are vital 


necessities. 
For more than 20 years, through the 


' Food and Drugs Act, the Department 
of Agriculture has taken an active in- | 
terest in the production and distribution | 
In the early days this | 
| interest on the part of the Department 

| was a source of more or less unpleasant- | 


Ss P he | . . : { 
It has long been the endeavor of the ness, it being felt by many that in en- 


of canned foods. 


deavoring to assure the wholesomeness 
of foods offered to the public it was 
meddling in matters with which it should 


These feelings have largely 
peared, and it is a pleasure to note that 
today the most cordial relations exist 
between the Department and the can- 
ning industry as a whole. 

This, however, is but one phase of the 
interest which the Department has in 
It recognizes, for 


and vegetables yield desirable 
products certain varieties of these are 


ferent fruits 
mine their canning qualities. 

Peaches, strawberries, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, sweet potatoes and various other 
fruits and vegetables have been studied 
in the field, subjected to chemical analy- 
sis, and canned for the observation of 
their behaviour in the canned condition. 


| Work has also been undertaken on the 


development of new or improved varie- 


: L | ties or strains for canning purposes. 
common names the Forest Service uses |! 


in designating the commercial woods of | 
cur markets, and also the corresponding | 


Some of this work has been completed 
and some of it is in the initial stages. 
It is but the begininng, however, of 
what the Department has definitely in 


} mind to do along this line. 


Studies of Plant Disease 
| And Insect Pests 


The study of plant diseases, the means 
which they are disseminated 


resistant 
the 


varieties; 
Department’s activities. Much of 
this work has a diréct bearing upon the 
problems of the grower and canner. 
Closely allied with this is the work 


as an instance of the extent 
the Department is concerned 


to which 
in this 
to stay the progress of the Euro~2an 
corn borer with which all corn canne.: 
at least, are familiar. 
The Department 
terested the matter 
canned foods, and, to the end that 
canners may be able to proceed with 
| greater confidence in the production of 
high quality canned foods, studies are 


is particularly in- 


of quality 


in 


° ’ e : > . ! 
being made of those factors which de- | 


termine quality, both as regards the raw 
material in the field and the product in 
the can. 


| canning tomatoes promises to eliminate 
much of the confusion caused by the 
|} use of loose terms in contracts. 
practices. 

The principle of buying and selling 
aA voici 


organized, | 


tion, and to urge study of the problem. | 


and there will probably be differences of | 


is | 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
| canning industry, not: alone because it | 


particularly | 
because canned foods have come to play | 
an extremely important part in the feed- | 


disa»- | 


and | 


upon insect pests and their control and | 


in j 


The development of definite grades for ! 


There | 
| is a growing sentiment among growers | 


Mr. Dunlap Urges Cooperation to Find Solution of the 
Overproduction Situation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


— canners alike favorable to the 


Cotton 


Tests 


| Regulations Studied | 


' 


adoption of more definite specifications. ! 
Heretofore contracts have almost in® | 
variably called for “sound red ripe toma- | 


toes.” On first consideration this speci- 
| fication would seem anything but vague, 


but as a matter of fact neither grower | 


nor canner expects strict conformity to 
the requirement. 

| Effect of Prices 

On Terms of Contract 

As a practical matter the contract 

term means one thing when prices are 
high and something quite different when 
| prices are low. Such an arrangement 
inevitably results in general dissatis- 
faction. 


On Bacterial Count 


Permitted for Milk 


Lowest Maximum Found in 
Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 
for Fluid Before Pas- 
teurization. 


Maximum bacterial count regulations 


| for milk before and after pasteurization 


| of 5,000,000 bacteria. 


The desire for definite uniform grades | 


goes beyond the necessity of improving 
business relations by the clarification of 
contract terms. Canners have made a 


practice of paying a uniform price for | 


all tomatoes which they were willing to 
accept. In a general way this price was 
based on the average quality of receipts. 


| 614,000 bacteria 


Obviously, such a practice has operated | 
to penalize the best growers to help the | 


poorest. 


High quality tomatoes, which | 


are not only canned at a minimum cost | 
but also produce a high grade manu- | 


factured product, should 
premium, and a proper recognition of 


command a | 


| this principle will result in better pro- | 


| duction methods and better handling 


| 


i mctsiainitintiicaneamsoniionllly 
Maximum bacterial counts allowed for 


population groups: 


average 
1,614,000 
1,147,000 
1,250,000 
1,543,000 
518,500 
915,200 
1,035,000 


500,001 and over .... 
100,001 to 500,000.... 
75,001 to 100,000.... 
50,001 to 75,000...... 
25,001 to 50,000...... 
10,001 to 25,000...... 
10,000 and less...... 


on the basis of grades has come to be 
| looked upon as a very essential ele- 
| ment of successful merchandising. The 
adoption and use of standard grades in 
transactions in farm produce has elimi- 
nated many of the sources of misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction. It seems 
logical, therefore, that this principle 
which has met with so much success in 
; connection with the merchandising of 
fresh fruits and vegetables may also 
be applied to tomatoes grown for can- 
nery use. 
| It is recognized that there are dif- 
| ferences in quality, condition, size, color, 
maturity, etc., and that these differ- 
| ences vary in different fields under chang- 
| ing weather conditions. On account of 
these differences it is impossible to es- 
tablish a flat price for canning tomatoes 


Before pasturization 
highest 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 

<> a on 


to determine phe percentage of each | 


! load. 


have just been compiled from 250 mu- 
nicipal milk ordinances by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. The ordinances were 
in effect in cities of various sizes in 
1925. 

Before pasteurization the) highest 
count per cubic centimeter of milk was 


mum recorded by those cities which had 
bacterial count regulations in their 
ordinances Was 
cubie centimeter for unpasteurized milk. 
Cities of between 25,001 and 50,000 had 
an average maximum of 518,500, the 


‘ALL STATEMENTS Harcin Ane Given ON OF Fician AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 
een te 


Public Lands 


Cotton Spinning Tests Are Conducted 
For Nine Grades Adopted As Standard 


Higher Grades Shown to Produce Stronger Yarns; in 
Cooperatiaon With Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Cotton-spinning tests conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with Clemson Agricultural College 
of South Carolina on the nine white 
grades of American upland cotton in- 
cluded in the universal cotton standards 
indicate that the strength of yarn is gen- 
erally greater in the higher grade cot- 
tons. The finishing properties of the 
lower grades for bleaching and dyeing 
were not so satisfactory as those of the 
higher grades. An announcement of the 
completion of the study together with a 
summary of the results has just been 


| issued by the Department of Agricul- 
| ture. 


The lowest maxi- | 


1000,000 bacterial per } 


lowest average among the various size | 


An average maximum of 1,- 
per cubic centimeter 


was allowed in cities of 500,001 and over. 


groups. 


Averages for other population groups | waste per 500-pound bale to range ap- 


ranged between these. 

Regulations for bacterial count after 
pasteurization ranged from the lowest 
maximum of 10,000 to a maximum of 
500,000 bacteria per cubic 

The table compiled by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture follows: 


After pasturization 

average highest lowest 
83,000 100,000 50,000 
96,000 250,000 
73,800 300.000 
135,000 500,000 
80,700 300,000 
87,200 200,000 
62,600 100,000 


lowest 

300,000 
200,600 
500,000 
300,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 


25,000 
50,000 
10,000 
25,000 
15,000 


grade. 

During the 1926 season the first of- 
ficial inspection of canning tomatoes was 
tried in an experimental way. The fol- 
lowing method was pursued: 


The inspector selected several baskets | eee he D . ; 
; asts, fr : é > f Agricul- 
of tomatoes from different parts of the | at a © _— 


These samples were dumped upon | 


a sorting table and classified into No. 
1, No. 2, and Culls. Payment for each 
load was made on the basis of these re- 
sults which were entered upon a certifi- 


; cate provided for that purpose. 


that will be just to both canner and | 


grower under all conditions. 

Uniform grades provide a common 
language with which to describe these 
differences. 
offers certain very definite advantages 
to both grower and manufacturer. 


Clear-Cut Grades 

As Contract Basis 
Clear-cut grades based on variations 
in quality provide a practicable basis 
fer contracts and purchases upon which 
the buyer and seller can deal with mu- 
| tual confidence and understanding. Agree- 
ments can be made definite and specific 
with gradations in price corresponding 
with variations in the quality of the 
stock delivered, thereby assisting in plac- 


The use of standard grades | 


ing transactions in raw stock upon a | 


| plane of equality and fairness. 


Tomatoes may be bought and sold on a 


| grade basis at prices commensurate 
with their actual value for canning pur- 
poses. The incentive for the grower to 
! strive to deliver a high grade product 
in order to secure the attendant premium 
will tend to encourage the production of 
larger crops of superior quality. 

Waste and losses will be materially 
veduced. The price gradations will in- 
duce the grower to discard culls and 
| unmarketable stock in the field, thus 
saving handling costs. 

Grades for cannery tomatoes which 
will provide a definite basis for contracts 
between canner and grower are meeting 
' with increasing favor. 
t recognize variations in commercial 


mu 


Wide Range of Quality 
In Different Deliveries 
A study of 


inspection certificates 


shows a wide range of quality varying | 


L 


per cent of culls in the poorest load to 
77 per cent of U. S. No. 1 and no culls 
in the best load. The price paid for the 
best load was 27 cents per 20-quart 
hamper, while that of the poorest load 
was only 15 cents per hamper. 


Grades for canning stock constitute | 


a new venture in fruit and vegetable 
standardization. Certainly the progres- 
sive grower should recognize the ad- 
vantages of trading on a basis which 
gives proper recognition to variations in 
quality. 

The real success of the U. S. 
of the canners to pay a suitable premium 
for U. S. No. 1 tomatoes thus giving the 
grower a real inducement to produce the 
desirable stock necessary for a superior 
finished product. 

An instance of this latter phase of the 
Department’s 


| the studies on the rate of heat penetra- 


tion into the cans during the processing, 
and in the relation of initial tempera- 
tures to iniernal pressures, vacuum, and 
temperature changes within the con- 
tainer. 


The effects produced on the raw ma- 


, terial by blancing and other preliminary 


treatments prior to placing in the can 
has also been studied; and the effects, 
both physical and chemical, produced in 


| the different products by the different 


Such grades | 


and at the same time be simple | 


e.ough to be practical in actual opera- 
| tions. 
After three seasons’ investigations the 
| Department has recommended grades for 
canning tomatoes which seem to meet 
these requirements. Studies have not 


progressed to an extent whereby grades } 


facture of pulp, chili sauce, catsup and 


for tomatoes to be used in the manu- | 


soup can be recommended at the present | 


time. 

The U. Grades simply 
basis for sampling loads at the canner- 
ies. It is not intended that the tomatoes 
be sorted into two grades but that all 
usable stock should be delivered, leav- 
ing only culls in the field. At the fac- 
| tory each load is examined by inspectors 


Ss. 


| awaiting 
provide a | 


| 
| 
| 


processing 
riods have 
gation. 

Bacteriological research concerned par- 
ticularly with the resistance of bacterial 
spores to heat is likewise, being car- 
ried on. 

In all this work the objective of the 
Department has been and is the raising 
of the standard of quality of the canned 
food and the perfection of methods so 
that these standards may be maintained. 


temperatures and time pe- 
been the subject of investi- 


Work Is Hampered 
By Paucity of Funds 
Because of the number of problems 
solution and the extent of the 
industry to be served it has not been 
possible, with the limited staff and equip- 
ment which it has been feasable to as- 
sign to this work, to make as rapid 
progress this field as might be de- 
sired. 
It has for the De- 


been necessary 


25,000 | 


from 10 per cent of U. S. No. 1 and 39 ! 





| tive. 


| local requirements. 


grades | 
will depend primarily on the willingness | 


The full text of the announcement and 
summary follows: 

“Spinning tests of cotton equal to the 
nine white grades of cotton included in 
the universal cotton standards haye 
been completed by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in cooperation with 
Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. . 

Quantity of Waste Shown. 


“The tests showed the quantity of 
proximately from 26 pounds to 69 
pounds, or from 51% to 14% per cent. 
Though the strength of the yarn did 


| not always follow the grade of the cot- 
centimeter. | 


ton, there was an obvious tendency for 
the lower grades to produce weaker 
yarns and the higher grades stronger 
yarns. Bleached yarns were weaker than 


1 roid saci oe . ! the correspondin ray yarns, whereas 
standard pasturized milk for the various | p & gray y ’ 


mercerized yarns were stronger. 


_ “The tests indicate that the irregu- | 
larity of the sizings of the stock in proc- 


ess and of the strength and sizing of the 
yarns are“independent of the grade of 
the cotton. 
erties brought out the fact that the low 
grades do not bleach so satisfactorily 
as the higher grades and that the dyeing 
of the low-grade yarns produces less 
bright colors. 
Details Are Published. 


“Full details of the tests are contained 


in Department Bulletin 1488-D, ‘Manu- | 


facturing Tests of Cotton of the White 
Grades of the Universal Standards for 
American Cotton,’ copies of which may 
be obtained free, as long as the supply 


ture, Washington, D. C.” 


The text of the summary of the bulle- | 
| tin follows: 


These spinning tests were conducted 
to determine the reiative intrinsic value 


| partment either to confine its work to 
a few well defined lines or else to spread | 


its efforts to the extent as to be ineffec- 
That the former course is the wise 
one to pursue, we think all will agree. 
It is the function of the Federal De- 
partment, as we view it, to deal with 
those problems which affect the coun- 


| try as a whole, rather than localized 


problems. Where matters arise which 


| affect only a certain area, it is evident 


that local institutions should triy to meet 
the situation, and not the Department 
at Washington. 

Our duty is to point the way, in gen- 


| eral matters of policy, and leave it to the 


States themselves to effect organizations 
or methods of carrying out those ideas, 
in a degree demanded by the particular 
Our attention must 
be directed to fundamentals rather than 
particulars, and to follow those lines of 
inquiry and study which are most likely 
to yield results of general, countrywide 
interest. 

In that way, we believe, we can best 


| serve as a headquarters for the canners’ 


activities is to be found in | 


problems, in their relationship with ag- 
riculture, and we can contribute most 
effectively to the welfare of the industry. 


Relation of Producer 


To Canning Industry 

The relationship which exists between 
the producer and the canner is one of 
markets. The farmer or orchardist de- 
pends upon the two or three general out- 
lets for his profit. He must have a 
market for his products where he can 
sell them fresh or dried, or he must sell 
to the canner. 

With the possible exception of apples 
it is safe to say that fruit canning is an 
industry which contemplates the use of 
the whole crop of the grower or of the 
community. It is a case of growing the 
right kind and quantity of fruit for the 
cannery, not of building a cannery to 
save unsalable fruit. 

We can not generalize with reference 
to canning vegetables as we have con- 
cerning fruits. Canned peas are from 
crops grown exclusively for the cannery. 

The varieties preferred are generally 
unsuitable for sale as green peas. The 


} method of broadcast planting, or close 
; drilling, practically precludes hand-pick- 


ing of the pods. 

The entire crop is harvested, shelled or 
threshed and sifted by machinery. The 
entire process of harvest differs from 
the preparation of fresh peas for mar- 
ket as radically as the handling of hay 
differs from the handling of asparagus. 

To be continued in the issue of 

April 30. 


ranged from 5.50 per cent on grade No, 


A study of finishing prop- | 


of each of the nine white grades of 
American upland cotton. 

For comparative purposes all grades 
were run under similar mechanical and 
moisture conditions. 

The average percentages of visible 
waste from the nine grades of cotton 
representing the universal cotton stand- 
ards, when run under these conditions 


1 to 14.44 per cent on grade No. 9. 

The strength of the yarn did not al- 
ways follow the grade of the cotton, but 
there was a tednency for the higher 
grades to produce stronger yarns. 
Bleached yarns of all the grades were 
weaker 
yarns, whereas 
were stronger. 
finished yarns followed 
strength of the gray yarns. 


than the corresponding gtay 


the mercerized yarns 


closely the 


The irregularity of the sizings of the | 


stock in process and of the strength and 
sizings of the yarns was independent of 
the grade of the cotton. Double- 
bleached yarns were more irregular than 
single-bleached. No marked difference 
was noted in the regularity of gray, 
single-bleached, and dyed yarns. 

Formula Is Suggested. 

A formula has been suggested for esti- 
mating the difference in the relative val- 
ues of the grades. 

The different grades of cotton were 
spun into 22s warp yarn satisfactorily. 
A considerable quantity of dust and fly 
was given off when running grades 7, 
8, and 9. 

The finishing properties of the lower 
grades for bleaching and dyeing were 


grades. The lower grades produced less 
bright yarns than did the higher grades. 


obtained by bleaching, but this is usually 
done at a sacrifice of strength. 

The strength of the finished 22s warp 
yarns and the 28s two-ply soft twisted 
yarns followed generally the strength of 
the gray yarns. The effect of the finish- 
ing was practically the same for east- 
ern and western yarns. 

The strength of the gray cloth fol- 


yarns. 

The strength and regularity of the fin- 
ished yarns and cloth varied with the 
finishing plants and the methods used. 


Level of Farm Prices 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Greatest Decline in 
Value of Cotton. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

while wheat, hogs, cotton, oats, rye, hay, 
potatoes, veal calves, sheep, eggs, but- 
ter, butterfat and wool declined slightly. 

The continued decline in farm and 
market prices of hogs at levels substan- 
tially below last year, with market re- 
ceipts of hogs no larger, reflects a sharp 
falling off in demand for hog products, 
which can be largely accounted for by 
increased competition of cottonseed oil 
and a decrease in demand from Southern 
States and foreign countries. The con- 
tinued advance in both farm and mar- 
ket prices of cattle and lambs for the 
past several months shows the influence 
of strong, domestic demand for animal 
products which are not on an export 
basis. 





Comparison of Prices. 

Farm price comparison with year ago: 

On April 15 the farm prices of 8 out 
of the 21 more important farm products 
were higher than a year ago, 12 were 
lower and only corn was at the same 
level—namely, 102 per cent of prewar. 
The farm price of barley advanced from 
89 per cent of prewar to 104 per cent 
since a year ago, rye from 102 to 118 
per cent, oats from 99 to 108 per cent, 
hay from 108 to 112 per cent, cattle 
from 128 to 137 per cent, calves from 
140 to 147 per cent, and lambs from 192 
to 203 per cent of prewar levels. With 
the exception of lamb prices all of these 
products are still below the general level 
of wholesale prices. 

The most significant decline 
farm price of any one product was of 
course with cotton, which dropped from 
134 per cent to 99 per cent of prewar 





since April last year, and cottonseed de- | 


clined from 143 to 117 per cent. 

The decline in the farm price of wheat 
from 161 to 133 per cent and in hogs 
from 159 to 144 per cent of prewar has 
been felt most keenly in the Corn Belt 
States. The decrease in potato prices 
from 588 to 182 per cent and of apples 
from 149 to 108 per cent has affected 
a number of States outside the Corn 
Belt. 

The drop in egg prices from 115 to 94 

; per cent and chickens from 203 to 191 
per cent has been felt in all parts of the 
country, and especially in the Eastern 
commercialized poultry areas. The farm 
price of wool declined from 187 to 171 per 

| cent of prewar levels in the past year. 

} Of the 12 farm products that showed 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 
1,009,256 
1,794,989 
2,998,570 

604,081 

592,477 
1,429,585 


' 
| Freight revenue 
| Passenger revenue 
| Total incl. other revenue .... 
| Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment 
lransportation expenses .... 
| Total expenses incl. other ... 2,757,944 
| Net from railroad -e 240,626 
. 81,987 
| Net after taxes, etc. ... 2.006 155,185 
Net after renee ss siccceae ai 84,649 
401.45 


92.0 


Average miles operated ..... 
1 Operating ratio ...cccoccecnes 


Long Island Railroad. 
March 


3 Months 
1927 


2,580,307 


1926 
1,019,004 
1,663,212 
2,950,979 

470,486 


1926 
2,377,112 
5,328,993 4,938,909 
8,477,724 7,904,422 
1,415,360 1,230,885 
1,689,145 1,559,823 
4,108,796 
7,604,906 
872,818 
176,492 
672,948 
528,401 
401.45 
89.7 


1927 


4,605,23 


1,394,582 
2,524,630 
406,349 
69,064 


335,247 


140,542 
397.10 
86.1 


895,093 
148,670 
743,693 
442,936 | 
397.10 | 


88.7 771. 


22,019,076 
7,019,171 
33,116,389 


7,130,683 
8,880,687 | 11,888,551 
7,009,329 | 25,546,557 
7,569,832 
2,061,912 
5,497,417 
5,139,040 

6,925.50 


New York Central Railroad. 
March 


3 Months 
1927 

59,983,601 
22,444,949 
93,716,382 
11,829,736 
20,088,926 
535,809,448 
73,400,340 
20,316,042 
6,099,389 
14,188,900 
13,119,099 
6,925.30 

78.3 


1926 
22,085,894 
7,278,597 
33,490,647 
3,900,364 
8,006,781 
11,783,642 
25,815,135 
7,675,512 
2,168,757 
5,495,667 
5,480,562 
6,950.60 
Tiel 


1926 
59,141,995 | 
22,514,408 
92,956,143 
10,977,827 
21,801,986 
33,691,103 
72,566,765 
20,389,378 | 
6,217,824 | 
14,140,614 | 


26 
5,3 


6,930.60 | 
78.1 | 


oe 


1927 

17,886,029 
1,861,197 
21,050,523 
2,330,327 
4,590,322 
7,440,294 
15,592,785 
5,457,738 
1,092,233 
4,364,767  3,286,53: 
13,862,750 | 4,205,965 
2.85 
74.1 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
March 3 Months 
1926 1927 
16,230,057 49,287,836 
2,040,579 5,836,010 
19,614,609 58,651,875 
2,306,380 6,991,227 
4,845,452 13,277,543 
7,193,201 21,986,299 
15,442,781 45,940,246 
4,171,828 12,711,629 

882,016 3,060,624 
9,644,413 
9,306,821 

5,820.23 
78.3 


1926 
47,172,697 
6,212,683 
56,846,260 
6,920,231 
13,443,081 
21,662,454 
45,223,505 
11,622,755 
2,662,393 
8,949,330 | 
8,185,786 
5,326.30 
79.6 | 


3,097,240 
5,328.92 
78.7 


2,597,340 
223,384 
2,914,213 
370,867 
971,365 
944,599 
2,398,369 
520,844 
166,000 
354,778 
663,251 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railway. 
March 3 Months 
1927 \ 1927 
7,283,370 
701,551 
8,248,326 
1,144,635 
2,764,647 
2,829,501 
7,056,555 
1,191,771 
475,000 
716,610 
1,882,029 
231.46 
85.6 


1926 
2,538,574 
233,695 
2,873,878 
367,441 
938,369 
904,263 
2,315,338 
558,540 
197,500 
360,862 
740,022 
231.46 

80.6 


1926 
7,353,597 
715,064 
8,335,626 
1,104,130 
2,537,999 
2,729,661 
6,684,264 
1,651,362 
558,000 
1,092,989 
2,312,050 
231.46 

80.2 


231.46 
82.) 


not so satisfactory as those of the higher | 


Brightness of the lower grades may be | 


Lowest in Five Years 


in the | 


————— 


Homestead 


The strength of these | 





lowed closely the strength of the gray | 


| 
| 
| 





Entries 


Two Resurvey Plats 
In New Mexico Will 
Be Opened to Entry 


Tracts Represent Total of 
46,235 Acres in Lincoln 
and Chaves 
Counties, 


Two plats of resurveys, one in Lincoln 
County and one in Chaves County, N. 
Mex., representing a total pf 46,255 acres 
of land, will be opened to entry on May 
24, it was stated at the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, on 
April 27. 

The land is described as being rolling 
prairie, with soil of sandy loam, second 
and third rate. The main water supply 
in one township, it is stated, is from 
large surface storage tanks. The prin- 
cipal value of the areas, according to the 
Department, is for grazing purposes, al- 
though there is some “‘dry-land” farming 
done there. 


Land in Two Counties. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The plats of resurvey of Ts. 1 and 2 
S., R. 18 E., N. M. P. M., Lincoln Coury 
and T. 3 S., R. 24 E., N. M. P. M., Chaves 
County, N. Mex., will be officially filed in 
the district land office at Santa Fe, N, 
Mex., on May 24, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

For 91 days beginning May 24, 1927, 
the unreserved lands will be open to 
entry under the homestead and desert 
land laws by qualified former service 
men of the World War and also to en- 
try by those persons claiming a prefer- 
ence right to the land superior to that of 
the soldiers, These parties may file their 
applications during the 20-day period 
immediately preceding the filing of the 
plats and all applications so filed will 
be treated as though filed simultane- 
ously at 9 o’clock a. m., on May 24, 1927, 
At 9 o’clock a. m., on August 23, 1927, 
the land remaining unentered and un- 
reserved will be available for entry un- 
der any applicable public land laws by 
the general public. 

Soil is Sandy Loam. 

The plats of Ts. 1 and 2 S., R. 18 E, 
represent « survey of 23,024.84 acres 
and 23,210.64 acres respectively. Land: 
rolling prairie. Soil: sandy loam, third 
rate. The entire area is covered with 
an abundant growth of native grass 
which provides excellent grazing. The 
main water supply is from large surfaca 
storage tanks. A very small portion 
the townships has been cultivated, 4 
farming is carried on by dry-land farnm 
ing methods. 

The plat of T. 3 S., R. 24 E., repré= 
sents the resurvey of 23,001.34 acted 
Land: rolling prairie with an averagg 
elevation of about 4,500 feet above sean 
level. Soil: sandy loam, second r te, 
There is no timber or undergrowthPig 
the township and no indications of mine 
eral deposits were observed. There arg 
several small springs in the arroyo, 
running in a southeasterly direction, 
through Secs, 3, 11 and 12. The larger 
portion of the township is adapted to 
grazing. There are eight settlers in the 
township who have been rather success. 
ful in cultivating small portions of the 
township by dry-land farming methods, 
te 
a decline from a year ago, only 4, chick- 
~ tice wool and sheep, were above 

e general level of w i 
Agel 44, tne? holesale prices on 

Price Changes of Year. 

State and Regional Price 
from March 15 to April 15: 

While the farm price of cotton dropped 
0.2 cents per pound (lint) for the coun- 
try as a whole, the Eastern Cotton Belt 
gained 0.1 cent and the Western Belt 
declined 0.3 cent. The farm price of 
cotton seed reversed this order by de- 
clining slightly in the Eastern Belt, and 
advancing a little in the West. 

The United States average farm price 
of wheat declined nearly 4 cents per 
bushels and declines of from 4 to 6 
cents were shown in many of the import- 
ant wheat States. Both the winter and 
spring wheat areas tended downward 
about the same amount. 

Corn prices showed no marked changes 

during the month. There was a slight 
gain 1n most sections of the country ex. 
cept in the Far Western States where 
the price receded slightly, 
While the farm price of oats sh vad 
little change for the country as a wh@le 
price advances in the Far Western, North 
and South Atlantic States were offset 
by losses in the Central and South Cen« 
tral States. 

Potato prices continued to decline in 
Maine, while in New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, the price ree 
mained at about the same level as last 
month. In the Far Western potato States 
the trend was definitely upward, the 
gain amounting to from 5 to 10 cents 
per bushel for some of the States in the 
group. 

The farm price of beef cattle moved 
consistently upward from March 16 to 
April 15, and hog prices generally 
downward in all sections. 

While the average farm price of sheep 
for the United States showed practically 
no change, a drop in price in the Far 
Western States was offset by gains else. 
where, especially in the Corn Belt 
States. 

The advance in the farm price of 
veal calves in the Far Western States 
was offset to a large extent by the de. 
clines in the other sections. 

Milk cow prices gained appreciably 
in the North Atlantic States, advancing 
from $95 in March to $99 during April, 
A gain of $6 was indicated in New York 
State, and $4 in Pennsylvania. Gains of 
from $1 to $2 per head were made in 
the other geographic divisions of the 
country. 

The farm price of eggs continued to 
decline slightly throughout the countr;, 
with a drop of 2 cents per dozen in t' 
North Atlantic States, and only small d@ 
clines elsewhere. 


Changes 
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Books and 


Publications 


Number of Colleges 
Offer Fellowships 


In Mining Research 


Opportunities for the School 
Year 1927-28 Are Out- 
lined by Bureau of 
Mines. 


The opportunities offered in American 
educational institutions for mining and 
metallurgical research are outlined by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, in a review of various courses 


and fellowships open for 1927-28, These | 


relate particularly to fellowships offered 
by mining schools cooperating with tech- 
nicians of the Bureau of Mines on vari- 
ous problems. Following is the full text 
of the statement issued by the Bureau 
of Mines April 27: 


Excellent opportunities for training in | tiozis, 


methods of scientific research along min- 
ing and metallurgical lines are afforded 
by a series of fellowships offered by a 
number of leading educational institu- 
tions for work in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines, covering the educa- 
tional year 1927-28, 


to assist in the solution of certain prob- 
lems orfwhich members of the technical 
staff of the Bureau of Mines are work- 
ing, and the successful completion of 
their tasks makes them eligible for vari- 
ous degrees. Students receiving this 
highly specialized training are in con- 
siderable demand in the industrial world. 
Subjects Are Suggested. 
The Department of Mining and Metal- 


mining and metallurgical research, for 
work in cooperation with the Pittsburgh 
experiment station of the Bureau , of 
Mines and advisory boards representing 
the mining and metallurgical industries. 
Fellowships are open to graduates of 
colleges, universities and __ technical 
schools, properly qualified to undertake 
research investigations. 
carries a stipend of $750. 
holders become candidates for the degree 
of Master of Science. . 
The following subjects have been sug- 
gested for investigation: The determi- 
nation and separation of coking con- 


of determining the oil and tar yields 
of coal; the composition of low-temper- 
ature coal tar; determination of cost and 
efficiency of storage-battery locomotive 
haulage in comparison with trolley-loco- 
motive haulage in coal mines; study of 
methods in blasting coal; correlation of 
fusing temperature of coal ash with 
clinker formation in furnaces; study of 
physical properties of coke in relation 
to domestic heating; study of relation 
of fineness of particles to inflammability 
of coal dust; a study of the mechanism 
of spontaneous combusion and prevention 
of gob fires in coal mines; survey of 
relative tendency of various Coals to fire 
spontaneously; distribution of iron oxide 
between slag and metal, in steel manu- 
facture; formation and identification of 
inclusions in steel; rate of elimination 
of inclusions in steed; viscosity of open- 
hearth slag; equilibrium between man- 
ganese, iron and sulphur in steel; study 


of abnormality of case-carburized steels. 


One Fellowship Offered. 

The Mackay School of Mines of the 
University of Nevada, Reno, offers one 
fellowship open to graduates of Amer- 
ican mining colleges of recognized stand- 
ing. The income of the fellowship is 
$750 per year. The holder will be as- 
signed to research service with the staff 
of the Rare and Precious Metals Experi- 


Several fellowships, each having an 
annual net value of $720, are offered by 


the Department of Mining and Metal- | 


lurgical Research, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. This department co- 
operates with the Intermountain Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines. 
During the year 1927-28 the problems to 
be investigated are: Flotation, Funda- 


mentals on flotation of pure minerals | 


and gangue constituents; hydrometal- 
lurgy of zinc. Study of losses in pres- 
ent hydrometallurgical practice and of 
their prevention where not due to 


lead. Purification of lead leach liquors; 
pyrometallurgy of complex _lead-zinc 
ores; differential sulphating of complex 


ores and concentrates to facilitate sub- | 
sequent separation by milling or leach- | 
A study | 
of the forms in which lead ig lost in | 
lead blast-furnace slags, and of methods | 


ing; pyrometallurgy of lead. 


for prevention of these losses. 
Open to Graduates. 


Four fellowships are offered by the | 


School of Mines and Metallurgy, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Rolla, Mo, These 
fellowships are open to graduates who 
have the equivalent of a Bachelor of Sci- 


ence degree and have had the proper | 


training in mining, metallurgy, or chem- 
istry and who are qualified to undertake 
research work. The income of each fel- 
lowship is $800 per annum. The purpose 
of this work is to undertake the solu- 
tion of definite problems concerning the 
mining and metallurgical industries of 
the State of Missouri. In cooperation 
with the Mississippi Valley Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines, the four 
fellowships will study problems affecting 
the metallurgy of zinc and the beneficia- 
tion and treatment of metallic and non- 
metallic ores. 

The School of Mines of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Ala- 
bama offers five fellowships in mining 
and metallurgical research for work in 
cooperation with the Southern Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. The fellowships, val- 
ued at $540 per year, ure open to grad- 
uates of universities and engineering 


schools who have proper qualifications to | 


undertake research and_ investigation. 
Fellowship holders become candidates for 
the degree of Master ¢@ Science, For in- 


| taxation. 


Students holding | 
these research fellowships are assigned | 





Each fellowship | purchasin on a a 
Fellowship | I sing power of the dollar in these ! 


| sons thought; 








| Mines. 
mechanical causes; hydrometallurgy of | 


| &@ recognized university 
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National Defense 


Cost of Education Declared to Be Rising 


With That of Living and of Government 


Bureau of Education Asserts That Sizable. Problem Is 
Presented; Various Causes Are Outlined. 


Continued from Page 1.) 


materialization of all these ideals means 
vastly increased expenditures.” 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: ~\ 

The constantly increasing cost of pub- 
lic education, paralleling that of living 
and of government in general, is of con- 
cern to legislators and citizens gener- 
ally. Recently the Federal Government 
has been reducing the cost of maintain- 
ing its various establishments and ac- 
tivities and correspondingly reducing in- 
come taxes and other forms of Federal 
As yet, however, the relief in 
the total taxation exacted from the aver- 
age citizen is slight, as costs of State, 
county, local, and municipal government 
have remained the same or even in- 
creased, thus offsetting Federal reduc- 


to equalize educational opportunities of 
children and tax burdens of citizens, are 
matters of paramount 
legislators and 


ing the support of public education. 


Costs of Education Have 


| Increased Greatly Since 1914 
It is recognized that the costs of edu- | 
; cation have increased greatly since 1914, | 


that public-spirited citizens desire to 
continue to support schools liberally, and 


5 | that they must be conducted ec ic- 
lurgy, College of Engineering, of the | onomic 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa., offers eight fellowships in | 


ally. Judgment can not be passed on 
the necessity of school expenditures and 
their increase year by year except in 
the light of comparison’with other fac- 
tors conditioning the cost, including, of 
course, the different purchasing power 
of the dollar in the respective years con- 
sidered. Information collected 


paring annual expenditures in the years 


1913, 1918, 1920, 1922, and 1924 with the | 


years indicates that schdol costs have 


| not increased to the degree many per- 
nor to the extent that | 
expenditures | 
alone, unmodified by ‘consideration of the | 


stituents of coal; comparison of methods | decreased purchasing power of the dollar 
s > s 


figures showing actual 


and by the increase in school attendance, 
would indicate. The 
tween expenditures for maintenance and 
purchasing power in 1913 dollars for 
the three annual periods 1913, 1919 
1925 is reasonably 
tion between actual expenditures and 


purchasing power measured by the 1913 | 


dollar in other States, 


Factors Held to Be Responsible | 


For Increase in School Costs 


Important factors responsible for the | 


increase in total annual expenditure on 
school support in the United States are 
(1) the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar; (2) the great in- 


| Crease in school enrollment and attend- 


ance and consequent increase in number 
of teachers and equipment necessitated 


thereby; (3) the large proportionate in- | 


crease in attendance in secondary 
schools, the per capita cost of maintain- 
ing which is approximately double that 
of maintaining elementary schools; (4) 
the provision of better facilities, particu- 
larly those which Satisfy the needs of a 
broader curriculum involving additional 
special subjects and teachers; and (5) 
the need for a large school building pro- 
gram because of the practical stagnation 


war period. It should be remembered 


E that we expect more of our schools now 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines. 


vestigation during the year 1927-28, fel- 
lows wil Istudy the beneficiation of low- 
grade bauxite ores, the beneficiation of 
phosphate rock, and float-and-sink treat- 
ment of Alabama coals, 

Cooperative Research. 


_The Arizona Bureau of Mines, a sub- | 
division of the College of Mines add | 
Engineering of the University of Ari- | 


| officers is assigned to the organization and 


zona, Tucson, offers tho fellowships in 
metallurgical ad chemical research for 


| work in cooperation with the Southwest 


Experiment Station of the Bureau of 
These fellowships are open to 
men who have obtained the equivalent 
of the Bachelor of Science degree from 
or technical 
school, who have specialized in metal- 
lurgy or chemistry as undertaduates, and 
who are qualified to undertake research 
work. Each fellowship yields $660 for 
a period of 11 months, beginning July 1. 
For study during 1927-28 the following 
subjects have been selected: 

Physical properties of copper mattes 
at various temperatures; capillarity in 
heap leaching of copper ores; diffusion 
as a factor in copper leaching; oxidation 
and reduction of iron solutions in heap 
leaching. 

Study of Minerals. 

The College of Mines of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash., of- 
fers five fellowships for research in coal 
and nonmetallic minerals for work in co- 
operation with the Northwest Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines. The 
fellowships are open to graduates of uni- 
versities and technical colleges who are 
properly qualified to undertake research 
investigations. The value of each fel- 
lowship is $720. For the year 1927-28 
the following subjects have been selected 
for investigation: 

Beneficiation and washing of coal, in- 
cluding the application of ore dressing 
principles to the cleaning of coal; bri- 
quetting of low-grade coals and other 
problems in the utilization of coals of the 
Pacific Northwest; purification and 
washing of kaolins and ochres; problems 
in drying certain nonmetallic minerals; 
efficiency studies in kiln-heating. 

More detailed information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the heads of the 
respective institutions or the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 





The cost of maintaining public | 
education, the sources from which funds | 
are received for school support, methods | 
of distributing State moneys among local ! 
| schools and districts so as more nearly | 


importance to | 
others responsible for | 
enacting or recommending laws govern- | 


in the | 
United States Bureau of Education com- 


| Indiana 


its better cities. 





' 


than in the past and that we expect also 
better work, better trained teachers, a 
far broader training, more consideration 
to hygienic and sanitary conditions of 
buildings and grounds, and the like, and 
that materialization of all of these ideals 
means vastly increased expenditure of 
money. 

The latest figures obtainable concern- 
ing cost of education in 1924 for the 
United States as a whole and for each 
State, showing the cost per pupil based 
on average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary schools and in secondary schools in 


certain selected States, may be used as | 
| guides in estimating probable expendi- 
| tures necessary 


for the coming school 


year or years. 


In many of the States the low aver- | 


age cost shown below is due to the fact 
that the State has a large number of 


poor country schools maintaining short | 


terms and paying inadequate salaries to 
teachers. 


Cost of Education Per Pupil Attending. | 


Continental United States, $95.16. 

Alabama, $34.40; Arizona, $145.24; 
Arkansas, $26.02; California, 
Colorado, $127.94. 

Connecticut, 


$105.14; Delaware, 


| $100.21; District of Columbia, $112.01; 


Florida, $62.79; Georgia, $31.70. 


Idaho, $101.04; Illinois, $105.88; Indi- | 
Kansas, | 


ana, $92.47; $107.24; 
$96.99. 

Kentucky, $41.47; Louisiana, 
Maine, $77.99; Maryland, $100.56; Massa- 
chusetts, $115.69. 

Michigan, $127.38; Minnesota, $128.86; 
Mississippi, $25.30; Missouri, $79.36; 
Montana, $111.57. 

Nebraska, $101.58; Nevada, 
New Hampshire, $97.25; 
$141.78; New Mexico, $73.81. 

New York, $151.21; North Carolina, 
$54.22; North Dakota, $115.81; Ohio, 
$122.38; Oklahoma, $74.03. 

Oregon, $109.92; Pennsylvania, $100.22; 
Rhode Island, $96.40; 


Towa, 


$170.94; 


Tennessee, $37.57; Texas, $57.04; Utah, 


| $84.86; Vermont, $70.03; Virginia, $48.60. 


Washington, 
$72.31; 
$141.82, 


Cost of Education Per Pupil 


$110.61; West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, $97.46; Wyoming, 


| In Av > Daily Atter , 
ciahenahts eo | In ‘Average Daily Attendance 


Cost of education per pupil in aver- 


| age daily attendance in elementary and 


1 7 
| secondary schools: 
, and | 


typical of the rela- | 


Second- 
ary day 
schools 
$82.69 
260.73 
165.99 
345.02 
228.55 
200.21 
146.69 


Elemen- 
tary day 
schools 
$26.08 
106.86 
33.45 
119.44 
85.07 
88.55 
67.55 

. 127.6 
36.69 
114.87 
50.30. 
89.42 
53.38 


Alabama .sss 
Arizona eos ewesd ees 
PRPIAUNBES 6 eSB Kk ceca 
COMNIOLNIE. 6.0066 scene 
Ponhechiewt: o« seiics.csr 
District of Columbia... 


eee eeee 


Montana 
282.27 
226.48 
161.47 
166.38 
245.63 


New Jersey wieaee 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


West Virginia ... 


seeeee 


Average $73.91 $212.24 
When a State provides all of its chil- 
dren equal educational opportunities the 
average cost for the State as a whole 
will approach the average maintained by 
Allowing for the actual 
difference in the cost of maintaining 
urban and rural schools of equal grade, 


| it is safe to say that when the cost per 
| of building and improvement during the | 


child pex day in any State is lower than 
the average for the United States, that 
State is probably spending less than it 
should on education. 


| a Army Orders a 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 97 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Infantry. 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
station indicated after his name, to take 
effect upon completion of his present tour 
of foreign service, and will join the or- 
ganization and_ station specified at the 
proper time, im accordance with orders to 
be issued by the commanding general 
Panama Canal Department: Capt. Ernest L. 
McLendon, to Second Inf., Fort Sheridan, 
Ill.; Capt. Chesley R, Miller, to 26th Inf., 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Capt. Wannie L. 
Bartley, to 10th Inf., Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
Capt. John A. Andrews, to 16th Inf., Fort 
Jay, N. Y.; Second Lieut. Albert C. Mor- 
gan, to 22nd Inf., Fort McPherson, Ga.; 
Second Lieut. Maynard H. Carter, to 26th 
Inf., Plattsburg. Barracks, N. Y.; Second 
Lieut. John J. Dubbelde, jr., to 384th Inf., 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers is assigned to duty as a student, 
1927-28 company officers’ course, the In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., to take 
effect upon completion of his present tour 
of foreign service, and will join that sta- 
tion at the proper time and report in 
person not later than September 6, 1927, to 
the commandant of the school, in accord- 
ance with orders to be issued by the com- 
manding general Panama Canal Depart- 
ment: Capt. Walter D, McCord and Second 
Lieut. Le Grande A, Diller. 

First Lieut. William L. 
McPherson, Ga., to Baton Rouge, La. 

Transfer is announced of Maj. Hamner 
Huston, to Signal Corps. 

Capt. Raymond C, Lehman, Fort Andrews, 
Mass., to Lincoln, Nebr. 

* Second Lieut. Viking T. Ohrbom, foreign 
service to Vancouver Baracks, Wash. 

First Lieut. Paul C. Kelley, is detailed 
in Finance Dept., and will proceed from 
San Francisco, Calif., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Ordnance. 

Second Lieut. William Sanford Gould, jr. 
(Reserve), from Greenville Junction, Me., 
to Springfield, Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Second Lieut. Antonio Astuto Lauria, Bal- 
timore, Md., to Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 

Capt. Frank Courtney Loeke, New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, N, Y., to Dover, N, J. 

Wirst Lieut. Walter Henry Montgomery, 
Lewiston, Pa., to Watervliet Arsenal, N, Y. 

Second Lieut. Howard Story Taylor, San 
Leandro, Calif., to Benicia Arsenal, Calif. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Ordnance Department is relieved from 
assignment and duty in the office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C., ef- 
fective at such time as will enable him to 
comply with this order, will proceed at the 
proper time to the station specified after 
his name and report in person, not later 


Mitchell, Fort 


$175.94; | 


$64.83; | 





New Jersey,.} 


South Carolina, | 
| $39.48; South Dakota, $117.94. 





152.80 | 





Military 


Training 


Reserve Chaplains 
Are Assigned Duties 
For Active Training 


Department of War An- 
nounces Plans for 18 
Called for Special Of- 


fice Procedure. 

Each of the 18 clergymen in the Chap- 
lain Reserve of the Army, who have been 
called to active duty for training, have 
been assigned to some special feature 
of the office procedure in the Chaplain 
Corps, aside from their general training, 
the Department of War announced in a 
statement April 28, The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

While ail of the chaplains who have 
been called to active duty for training 
are getting a general idea of the methods 
followed by those who supervise religious 
work in the Army through the office of 
the Chief of Chaplains, it seems desir- 
able to have each Reserve Chaplain spe- 
cialize on one feature of the office pro- 
cedure. To that end the following as- 
signments are made for the period of 
training: 

Executive, 
Pierce. 

Personnel: Procurement of appoint- 
ment, Chaplain Francis P. Duffy; assign- 
ment, Chaplain John J. Allan; efficiency 


Chaplain Jason Noble 


| records, Chaplain James E. Freeman, and 


office, Chaplain Joseph R. Sizoo. 

Training: Reserve chaplains in camp, 
Chaplain Charles S. Macfarland; corre- 
spondence course, Chaplain John L, Tait, 
and the chaplains’ school, Chaplain Emil 
W. Weber. 

Plans and Organization: 
Chaplain Joseph A. Vance; 


Peace-time, 
emergency, 


; Chaplain John M. Thomas, and office set- 
| up, Chaplain Edgar C. Powers. 


Statistics, Chaplain Henry F. Schlegel. 
History, Chaplain Ignatius Fealy. 


Equipment, Chaplain Paul D. Moody. | 


Correspondence, Morris S. 
Lazaron. 


Publicity, Chaplain Clinton Wunder. 


Chaplain 
X 


Liaison: Departmental, Chaplain Jos- | 
eph H. Hollister; ecclesiastical and com- | 


munity, Chaplain William Hughes. 
Committee to consider plans for in- 
structing those chaplains of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps who are called to active 
duty for training: 
William Hughes, chairman; Milton O. 
Beebe, associated; Morris S. Lazaron, 


Charles S. Macfarland, John M. Thomas, } 


Joseph R. Sizoo and Clinton Wunder. 

Committee to consider the curriculum 
for the basic course at the Chaplains’ 
School and to make recommendations 
concerning it. Also-to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing an advanced 
or refresher course. If an advanced 
course is deemed necessary suggestions 
should be offered as to subjects, length 
of the course and types of chaplains 
who might be detailed as students: 

Paul D. Moody, chairman; Ora J. 
Cohee, associated;-Francis P. Duffy, 
Joseph H. Hollister, John L. Tait, Joseph 
A. Vance and Emil W. Weber. 

Committee to consider the organiza- 
tion and procedure of the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains: 

John J. Allan, chairman; Benjamin J. 
Tarskey, associated; Ignatius Fealy, 
James E. Freeman, Jason Noble Pierce, 
Edgar C. Powers and Henry F. Schlegel. 


than June 30, 1927, to the commanding 
officer for duty: Maj. John Mather, Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; Capt. Olaf 
Pr. Winningstad, Springfield Armory, 


Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.; Capt. | 


Read Wipprecht, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md.; to Capt. 
ford Arsenal, Bridesburg, Pa. 

7 Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Marion Van Voorst, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Garland C. Black, foreign 
service to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Second Lieut. William L. Bayer, New 
Haven, Conn., to Fort Monmouth, N. Y. 

Capt. Rolland E. Stafford, Atlanta, Ga., 
to Fort Monmouth, N. J, 

Lieut Col. John Stoddard Connolly (Re- 
serve), will proceed to following places in 
connection with citizens military training 
camp recruiting: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Montgomery, Ala., New Orleans, La., 
Jackson, Miss., 
Mo., Louisville, Ky., 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Ill, and 


Each of the following-named second lieu- | 


tenants of the Signal Corps is relieved from 
his present assignment and duty as student, 


pletion of the present course of instruction 


on or about June 23, 1927, will then proceed | 


to Fort Monmouth, N. J., and report im per- 
son to the commanding officer for duty: 
Francis L. Ankenbrandt, Raymond C, Maude 
and William P. Cordeman. 


Air Corps. 


Second Lieut. Wilbur Erickson (Reserve), ! 


Omaha, Nebr., to Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. McGeehan, trans- 


ferred to oCast Artillery Corps and will 


proceed from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Hawaiian Dept. 
Coast Artillery. 

Maj. Thomas J. Cecil, Washington, D. C., 
to Army retiring board for examination. 

Col. Frank E. Harris, Fort Banks, Mass., 
to Boston, Mass. 

Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Boniface Campbell, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to. Lafayette, Ind. 

Maj. William O. Ryan, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Maj. James H. Van Horn, is assigned to 
Signal Corps and will proceed from Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Boston, Mass. 

Other Branches. 

Paragraph 22, Special Orders, No. 94. War 
Department, April 22, 1927, is amended to 
read as follows: A board of general officers, 
to consist of: Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of Air. Corps; Maj. Gen. Hanson E. 
Ely, U.S. Army; Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen, 
Chief of Infantry; Maj. Gen. Preston Brown, 
U.S. Army and Brig. Gen. Ewing E, Booth, 
U. S. Army, is appointed to meet in this 
city on or about September 5, 1927, at the 
eall of the senior member thereof. The 
board will make a study of the promotion 
situation in the Army and will submit its 
recommendation thereon, 

Leaves of Absence. 

Col. Edward P. Orton, Finance Dept., 3 
months, 

First Lieut. 
month, 28 days. 
Capt. William M., Carter, Inf.,-2 months. 

First Lieut. John L, Goff, Coast Artillery, 
1 month, 10 days. 

Warrant Officer William A. Miller, Fort 
Slocum, N. Y., 18 days. 

Tech. Sergt. Cayer F, Dowis, Ordnance, 
Madison Barracks, N. ¥ 

Capt. William F. Frecholff, Inf., 2 months, 
20 days, 

Maj. 
month, 


Joseph A, Nichols, Inf,, 1 


Leo G. Heffernan, Air Corps, 1 


| Crane, Richard Teller. 





Herman U. Wagner, Frank- | 


| Edgar, Pelham. 


Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, | 


1 it nme d is stude | Frost, Norman Seaver, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, | 
; New Haven, Conn., to take effect upon com- 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is,at end of Last line. 


Allen, Mrs. Ida Cogswell (Bailey), Vital 
vegetables, with analyses, menus and 
recipes, photographs by Jack Wilbur, 
drawings by Edward M. Stevenson. 466 
p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 27-7138 


_Ashton, Winifred, The woman’s side, by 


Clemence Dane (pseud). (The today 
library). 144 p, London, H. Jenkins, 
1926, 27-T171 
Bassett, John A. What’s the answer? 
the question book, by authorities and 
celebrities; twenty-five special tests by 
authorities and five general tests by 
celebrities. 111 p. N. Y., Putnam, 
1927. 27-7299 
Boissonnade, Prosper. Life and work in 
medieval Europe (fifth to fifteenth 
centuries). Translated, with an intro- 
duction, by Eileen Power. (History 
of civilization. Chrisiianity and the 
middle ages). 394p. London K. Paul, 
1927. 27-7392 
Buckley, Albert Coulson. ... Nursing 
mental and nervous diseases, from the 
viewpoints of biology, psychology and 
neurology; a text-book for use In 
schools for the training of nurses. 
...57 illustrations (Lippincott’s nurs- 
ing manuals) 312 p. Philadelphia 
Lippincott, 1927. 27-7149 
Byron, George Gordon Noel Byron. Don 
“Juan edited with an introduction by 
Frank H. Ristine. (Modern readers’ 
series.) 493 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927 
27-7300 

Clare, Israel Smith. The standard history 
of the world; a narrative of political 
events and @ record of civilization from 
the earliest historical period to the 
present, embracing a general survey of 
human progress and achievement, civil 
government, religion, literature, science 
and art. By Israel Smith Clare.. - 
Rev. ed. under the editorial superv!- 
sion of Paul Leland Haworth... illus- 
trated with maps, portraits and dia- 
grams. 10 v. Cincinnati, Standard 
historical society, 1927. 27-7163 
Clark, William Lawrence. A treatise on 
the law of crimes, by Wm. L. Marshall 
...3d ed., by Judson A. Crane. 794 p- 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1927. 27-7168 
Clubb, Merrel Dare. Discussion: Is in- 
strumental music in Christian worship 
scriptural? Between M. D. Clubb (af- 
firmant) .. . and H. Leo Boles (negant) 
155 p. Nashville, Tenn., Gospel ad- 
vocate co., 1927. 27-7288 
The autobiog- 
(Chicago) 
27-7162 
Astrolabe: in- 


raphy of . . . 247 p.,, illus. 
Pub. priv., 1927. 
Damon, Samuel Foster. 
finitudes and hypocrisies. 80 p. N. 
Y., Harper, 1927. 27-7302 
Davenport, Eugene. The farm. (Rural 
science series). 462 p. WN. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-7135 
Day, Frank Parker. The autobiography 
of a fisherman. 202 p. N. Y., Double- 
day, 1927. 27-7132 
De Vore, Fred F. Fred F. De Vore’s 
Duroc book; Duroc history, facts and 
information. 45 p., illus. Omaha, 
1927, 27-7133 
Drown, Edward Staples. Religion or 
God? The Dudleian lecture for 1926, 
delivered in Harvard university. 25 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1927, 27-7157 
Dudley, Carolyn. God’s children living 
together; programs for the primary 
department, prepared for use in the 
vacation church school, John T. Faris, 
D. D., editor. 185 p., illus. Phila- 
delphia, Board of Christian education 
of the Presbyterian church in the U. 
S. A., 1927. 27-7398 
Henry James, man and 
351 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1927, 27-26249 
Fiddes, Sir George Vandeleur. The 
Dominions and Colonial offices. (White- 
hall series.) 288 p. London, Putnam, 
1926. 27-7391 
Frink, Orrin. The operations of Boolean 
algebras. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1926. Reprinted from the 
Annals of mathematics, vol. 27.) 
p. 477-490. Princeton, N. J., 1926. 
27-7127 
Frost genealogy 
.. I Edmund Frost, 
II Nicholas 


author. 


in five families. . 
Cambridge, Mass. 1635. 
Frost, Kittery, Me, 1634.- III George 
Frost, Winter Harbor, Me., before 
1635. IV Nicholas Frost, the Appren- 
tice, York County, Me., 1662. V The 
Frostburg line, Frostburg, Md. 390 
p, illus. West Newton, Mass., Frost 
family asso., 1926. 27-7388 
Goldstein, Bessie. ... A cytological study 
of the leaves and growing points of 
healthy and mosaic diseased tobacco 
plants. (Contributions from the De- 
partment of botany of Columbia uni- 
versity, no. 347: Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia university, 1927: Reprinted 
... from Bulletin of the Torrey bo- 
tanical club 53). p 499-599. N. Y., 
1926. 27-7136 
Goulden, Cyril Harold. A _ genetic and 
cytological study of dwarfing in wheat 
and oats. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1925: Published 
also as University of Minnesota agri- 
cultural experiment station, Technical 
bulletin 33). 387 p. St. Paul, 1926. 
27-7131 
Hielscher, Kurt. Picturesque Yugo- 
Slavia; Slavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, Bosnia and 
Serbia; landscape, architecture, life 
of the people. (Orbis terrarum), 192 
plates.) N. Y., Brentano, 1926. 
27-7165 
Highbarger, Ernest Leslie. Chapters in 
the history and civilization of ancient 
Megara. (Thesis (Ph. d.)—Johns 
Hopkins university, 1923. Published 
also as part of Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity studies in archaeology, no. 2.) 65 
p. Baltimore, ‘She Johns Hopkins 
press, 1927. 27-7164 
Hiss, A. Emil. The new standard for- 
mulary, comprising in part I all prep- 
arations, Official or included in the 
pharmacopeias, dispensatories, or formu- 
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laries of the world, together with a 
vast collection from other Sources, The 
parts following embracing domestic 
and veterinary remedies, proprietary 
and synthetic remedies, perfumes and 
toilet articles, soda and other bever- 
ages and domestic utilities. By... 
and Albert E. Ebert... 6th ed. by BE. 
D. Irvine, ph. g. 1,256 p. Chicago, 
Enelhard & Co., 1926. 27-7148 
Isaac, Max. Facts about bankruptcy you 
ought to know by... assisted by a 
corps of contributing editors. 347 Dp. 
N. Y., American bankruptcy review, 
1927, 27-7167 
Kennedy, Robert Emmett. Runes and 
cadences, being ancestral memories of 
old heroic days. 97 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
1926. 27-7289 
Leyel, Hilda. The magic 
modern book of secrets, by Mrs. C. F. 
Leyel. 320 p. , 1926. 
27-7155 
Lincoln, Abraham. Selections from Lin- 
coln, edited by Nathaniel Wright Ste- 
phenson . . ~ (Modern student's li- 
brary) 404 p. N, Y., Scribner, 1927. 
27-7385 
Meyer, Hans Horst. Experimental 
pharmacology as a basis for thera- 
peutics; a text-book for students and 
physicians, by ... and Dr. R. Gottlieb 
., 2d ed. in English, translated by 
Velyien E. Henderson -- - from the 
7th rev. German ed. 87 figures partly 
in colors and 2 colored plates. 656 
p. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1926. 
27-7152 
Mirriam, Ida C. Washington’s boyhood; 
a book for young people, drawings by 
Uldene Trippe. (“A just right book ) 
(New revised edition.) 127 p. Chi- 
cago, Albert Whitman co- 1926. 
- 27-7386 
Moore, Lucius Terell. Determination of 
the type of the tricrunodal quartic by 
means of its invariants. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1925. 


Reprinted from the American journal | 


of mathematics, vol. xlviii, number 
4.) 241-252 p. Baltimore, 1926. 
27-7128 
Mountsier, Mabel. Singing _youth; an 
anthology of poems by children. 216 
p. N. Y., Harper, 1927. : 27-7306 
O’Brien, Brian Prime. The dispersion of 
the optical constants of mercury. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale university, 
1922, Reprinted from Physical review 
vol. 27, no. 1, January, 1926), 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1926. 
27-7129 
Oswald, John €lyde, Benjamin Franklin 
in oil and bronze. 58 p. N. Y., W. E. 
Rudge, 1926. 27-7384 
Palmer, Bessie Pryor. From a Califor- 
nia garden. (Contemporary poets of 
Dorrance, 48). 110 p. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance, 1927. : 
Pautsch, Erich. Methods of applied geo- 
physics, for the exploration of oil, 
ores and other useful deposits, by 
Erich Pautsch. 82 p, Houston, Tex., 
Mirror printing co., 1927- 27-7137 
Sirrell, Lawrence N. The seven words; 
a study of the great ’ccomplishment 
at Jerusalem for holy week. (Contem- 
porary religious thought. 5). 95 p. 
Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1927. 27-7158 
Slack, Charles Morse. n 
X-rays in prisms of various materials, 
(Thesis (Ph. 1 
sity, 1926; reprinted from Physical re- 
view, % 27, June, 1926). 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1926. 
Spencer, Frank Robert. Laryngeal tuber- 
culosis .. . with a chapter on Gross 
postmortem and microscopic pathology, 
by Philip Hillkowitz. 69 p. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1927- 27-7147 
Tull, Mary Esther. Stained windows. 
(Contemporary poets of Dorrance, 52). 
68 p. 


p. 93-98. 


An Anglo-Saxon 


Turk, Milton Haight. 


27-1298 
Wilkinson, Hiram Parkes. 
in classical China. 239 p- 
Kelly & Walsh, 1926. ee 
Wilson, John Douglas. Simplified roof 
framing, by ...and S. O- Werner 
... 1st ed. (McGraw-Hill vocational 
texts), 122 p., illus. 
1927. 


Government Books | | 


and Publications 


- . | 
Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated from | 


Documents, | 
| Torp. 


the Superintendent of ume! 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are gwen. 

Journal of the Sixteenth Annual En- 


ber 19 to 25, 1926. House Document 
No. 591. Price 65 cents. [16-15656] 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
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Itinerary Announced 
For Practice Cruise 


Of Navy Midshipmen 


Trip Will Cover 10,513 
Miles and Consist of 44 
Days at Sea and 39 
Days in Port. 


The midshipmen’s practice cruise, 
scheduled to begin on June 3, and come 
prising a voyage to Pacific Coast ports, 
will visit Panama, instead of Colon, in 
the Canal Zone, the Department of the 
Navy has just announced. 

More than 10,513 miles will be covered 
by the midshipmen on their cruise, which 
will require 44 days at sea and 39 days 
in port. The battleships Oklahoma and 
Nevada will be used on the trip. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Navy Department has announced 


| a slight change in the itinerany of the 


annual midshipmen’s practice cruise, 
which this year is scheduled to commence 
on June 3, for a voyage to Pacific Coast 
ports. The original plan has_ been 
changed to the extent of interchanging 
the ports of Colon and Panama, both in 
the Canal Zone. 
Itinerary Given. 

As revised the itinerary is as follows: 

Leave Annapolis June 3. 

Arrive Colon, Panama, June 11; de- 
part June 15. 

Arrive San Diego, Calif., June 27; de- 
part July 1. 

Arrive San Francisco July 3; depart 
July 9. 

Arrive San 
July 18. 

Arrive Panama, Panama Canal, July 
50; depart August 2. 

Arrive Guantanamo August 5; depart 
August 20. 

Arrive Annapolis August 25. 

The cruise will take the midshipmen 
over 10,513 miles and will give them 39 
days in port, with 44 days at sea. Upon 
their return to Annapolis they will leave 
on their annual September leave. The 
U. S. S. Oklahoma and the U.S. S. Ne- 
vada will be the vessels making the trip. 


Pedro July 14; depart 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Paul W. Fletcher, det. Nav. 
Torp. Sta. Newport, R. L; to U. S. S. Mel- 
ville. 

_ Lieut. George T. Cuddihy, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; to VF Sqdn. 5. Air- 
craft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. Orders March 30, 
1927, revoked. 

Lieut. Charles C. Halpine, det. Mass. Inst, 
of Tech., Cambridge, Mass., to command VJ 
Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. Charles J. Maguire, det. Naval 
Academy; to Harvard University and Mass. 
Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. Arthur W. Peterson, det. Dest, 
Sqdn. 12, Battle Flt.; to Dest. Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Fit. 

Lieut. Barrett Studley, 
port U. S. S. Mississippi. 

Lieut. Charles Wilkes, det. command U. S, 
S._R-10; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joyce C. Cawthon and Lieut, 
(j. g.) Anthony L. Danis, det. Naval 
Academy; to Harvard University and Mass, 
Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hallock C. avis, det. U. 
S. S. Shirk; to U. S. S. Wood. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas B. Dugan, det. U, 
S. S. Huron; to U. S. S. S-20. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Donald R. Eldridge, Lieut, 
(j. g.) Peter G. Hale and Lieut. (j. g.) 


authorized ree 


| Frederick J. Nelson, det. Naval Academy; 


to Harvard University and Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William S. Price, det. Naval 
Academy; to Columbia University. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edwin V. Raines, det. U. S, 
S. Chase; to U. S. S. Hull. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Geoffrey E. Sage, det. U. S, 
S. Huron; to U. S. S. Sands. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Carl H. Sanders, det. U. S, 
S. Huron; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Dominic J. Tortorich, it. 
to duty U. S. S. Yarborough. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William P. E. Wedbrook, det, 
Naval Academy; to Harvard University 
and Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ensign Philip M. Beltz, det. Nav. Torp, 
to U. S. S. Hatfield. 

Ensign Jeane R, Clark, det. Nav. Torp, 
Sta., Newport, R. L; to U. S. S. Barry. 

Ensign Edward W. Clexton and Ensign 
Edward V. Dockweiler, det. Naval Academy} 


reader, 419 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927, | to_Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 
, » Nee 


Ensign Rowland H. Groff, det. Nav. Torp, 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 

Ensign Wendell E. Kraft, det. Naval 
Academy; to Inst. of Tech., Came 
bridge, Mass. 

Ensign Robert S. Hatcher and Ensign 
Armand M. Morgan, det. Naval Academy; 
to Mass, Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ensign Harry M. Pottle, jr. det. U. S. S 
Arkansas; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Richard W. Reither, det, 
Torp. Sta, Newport, R. 1; J 


toc U & & 
Ensign Lew W. Roberts, det. U. S. & 
Oklahoma; to U. S. S. Eagle 35. 
Ensign Watson T. Singer, det. Nav. Torp, 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 
Ensign Frederick C. Stelter, jr., det. U. 8, 


Ensign John J. Scheibeler, det. Naval 
Academy; to Mass. Inst. of Tech, Came 
bridge, Mass. 

Ensign Herbert E. Schonland, det. Nav, 
Sta.. Newport, R. I; to U. S. S, 
Lawrence, 

Ensign‘Horace G. Trainer, det. Nav. Torp, 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Coghlan. 

Ensign Edward L. B. Weimer, det. U. 8 

Ensign Lee T. Weston, det. Ss. 3. 

; to U. S. S. Niagara. 

Ensign Theodore Wolcott, det. U. S. & 
Cleveland; to U. S. S. Denver. 

Lieut. Tony L. Hannah (C. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; to Navy Yard, Mare 


Mass, 


Nay, 


| S. Oklahoma; to U. S. S. New York. 


| S. Pennsylvania; to U. S. S. Kidder. 
campment of the Grand Army of the : 
Republic, Des Moines, lowa, Septem- | 


Uz 


| Island, Calif. 


Lieut. William F. Kennedy (M. C.), det, 
First Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 
Haiti; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Roads, Va. 

i Bosn. Robert H. Merryman, to duty U. S, 
©. SITIVS, 

Ch. Mach. Leon’ W. Knight, det. Nav, 
Trng. Sta. Newport, R. IL; to U. S. S 
Mississippi. 

Rad. El. William R. Daniel, det. VS Sqdn, 
1, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to c.f, o, U, 
S. S. Lexington. 

A. P. C, James W. Frey, to duty U. S. S 
Relief. 


Barracks for Marines 


Are Ready in Philippines 


The Naval District at Manila, has ree 
ported to the Department, Secretary 
Wilbur has orally declared, that the bare 


racks at Olongopo for the Marines on 
the “President Grant,” have been come 
pleted and everything is in virtual readie 


nesé for the 1,500 Marines on that ship, 
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Prohibition 


Losses 


Executor’s Fee Is | Distinetion Between Tangible and Intangible Assets 


Business Expense, 


Tax Board Holds | | 


Compensation for Lawyer 
Also Deductible 
From Gross. 
Income. 


APPEAL OF HENRY ALFRED HANSEN, Ex- | 


ECUTOR OF THE ESTATE oF Hans C. 


HANSEN; Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. ; 


6744. 


Compensation to executor and attor- | 


neys for services rendered in the man- 
agement and carrying on a trade owned 
by an estate may be deductible as ordi- 
nary expenses of doing business. The 
Board in holding for the taxpayer on the 


of a deficiency in income tax for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1923, in 
the amount of $22,849.26, decided against 
the Commissioner’s contention that the 
amounts paid were part of the usual ex- 
pense of administration and therefore 
not deductible from gross income. 

Robert H. Montgomery, for the peti- 
tioner and M. N. Fisher the Com- 
missioner. 

The controversy grows out of the wiil 


for 


of Hans C. Hansen who died January 24, ; 


1916, naming his son, Henry Alfred Han- 
sen, as executor, who duly qualified. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 
History of Case. 
Alfred 
of the 


the 
Type 


continued 
Hansen 


Hansen 


Fax Ss 


Henry 
operation 


Foundry from the date of his father’s | 


death to May 1, 1922. 
there was a continuous 
chases, manufacture and 

chandise, and on May 1, 1922, the in- 
ventory of the business consisted almost 


During that time 
course of 
sales of mer- 


entirely of goods purchased or manv- | 


factured since January 24, 1916. On 
January 24, 1916, the book value of the 
plant assets of the business was about 
$230,000, and the bok value of the in- 
ventory about $125,000. 

On or about May 1, 1922, 
fred Hansen soid the plant assets of the 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry for $250,- 
000, and also sold the inventory of the 
business in bulk for $277,512.50. Later 
in the year 1922, after collection had 
been made of the amount for which the 
plant assets and inventory had been sold, 
Henry Alfred Hansen, with the ap- 
proval and consent of the other persons 


interested in the estate, paid to himself | 
| sweep of prohibition, less useful at the 


$27,713.25, as a commission for his serv- 
ices in bringing about the sale of the 
inventory and to reimburse himself for 
expenses incurred in making the sale. 
He also paid to certain attorneys, $10,- 


000 for legal services rendered by them | 


to the estate in connection with the sale 
of the plant assets and inventory. 
Payments Not Approved. 
The amount of $27,715.25, so paid to 
Henry Alfred Hansen was in addition to 
the 10 per cent of the total sales price 


of the business which was paid to him ; 
last will | 


under the fourth item of the 
and testament of Hans C. Hanson. The 
payment of the amounts of $27,713.25 
and $10,000 in question have not yet 
been approved by the Probate Court in 
and for Middlesex County, Mass., to 
which Henry Alfred Hansen must ac- 
count as executor. 

The services rendered by Henry Al- 
fred Hansen in connection with the sale 
of the inventory extended over several 
years and involved trips to different 
cities and conferences and negotiations 
with various persons interested in pur- 
chasing the inventory. He and attorneys 
for the estate have from time to time 
been allowed and paid compensation for 
the other services rendered by them to 
the estate. 

In the income-tax return of the estate 
of Hans C. Hansen for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1928, Henry Alfred 
Hansen, as executor of the estate, de- 
ducted from gross income the amounts 
f $27,713.25 and $10,000, paid to him- 
self and the attorneys for the estate, re- 
spectively, as hereinabove set forth, The 
Commissioner disallowed the deductions. 

Opinion Given. 


ot 


Opinion by Marquette: The only ques- 
tion herein is whether or not the es- 
tate of Hans C. Hansen, in computing its 
net income for the fiscal year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1925. is entitled to deduct the 
amounts of $27,713.25 and $10,000, paid 
to the executor and attorneys for the es- 
tate, respectively, under the  circum- 
stances set forth in the findings of fact. 
The Commissioner contends that the 
services rendered by executor were 
those exprsesly required of him by the 
last will and testament of Hans C. Han- 
sen, and that the amounts paid for such 
services are a part of the usual expense 
of administration and are not deducti- 
ble from gross income. The petitione: 
that the circumstances 
they deductible, even though they 
are but urges 
that they are in fact ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses of carrying on trade 
or business. 

This appeal is in many 
ingly similar to the appeal of Grace M. 
Knox, et al, as executors, 3 B. T. A. 145. 
The facts in that appeal were that S. H. 
knox died testate in May, 1915. In his 
will he named certain persons who acted 
as executors in the necessary proceed- 
ings for the settlement and distribution 
of his estate, and provided further that 
the same executors should become trus- 
tees certain trusts specifically pro- 
vided for and set forth in the will. The 


the 
tne 


contends under 


are 
administrative expenses, 


a 


respects strik- 


of 


pur- | 


Henry Al- | 


| tion 


decedent knowing that the estate would 


continue and produce a large income an- 
nually and that the execution of the 


trusts provided for would extend over a | 


period of years much longer than the 
period ordinarily required for the 
ministation and settlement of an estate, 
provided in his will that his 
and trustecs should during 

of their such capacity, re- 
ceive as a fixed annual 
salary in lieu of statutory fees and com- 


executors 
the period 
servic 


compensatk 


ad- 


Dissenting Opinions 
In Manhattan Case 


Prohibition Losses Are Held to 
Be Deductible When Amount 
Is Determined. 


APPEAL OF MANHATTAN BREWING 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS, No. 693. 


Prohibition losses, due to a diminution 
in value of alcoholic beverage good will, | 
trade marks and trade names as a re- 


Co., 


' sult of the 18th Amendment, are proper 

| tax deductions, and there is no valid dis- | 
| tinction between tangible and intangible 
petition herein from the determination | t 
, disallowing such losses. 


property for the purpose .of allowing or 
Generally, this | 
is the consensus of four dissenting opin- | 
ions of members of the Board of Tax 
Appeals filed to the majority opinion, | 
published on Yearly Index Page 580 
(Vol. II). 

Dissenting opinions by Korner, Chair- 
man, Sternhagen, with Murdock concur- 


| ring, and Trammel, with the findings of | 


fact in the case, follow: 

Korner, Chairman, dissenting: The de- | 
cision of the Board in the matter of } 
obsolescence of intangible property rests 


| to a great extent on the decision in Red 


Wing Malting Co. v. Willeuts, 15 Fed. 
(2d) 626. (U.S. D. Index 3398, Vol. I.) 
Reluctant as I am to express an opinion 
different from that of a court of such 
eminence, candor compels me to say that | 
I am unconvinced by that decision. If | 
the question involved not hereafter | 
considered by the Supreme Court the 
rule of that decision is the law, and as 
such I accept it. So long as that deci- | 
sion the law and in so far as the 
instant case is governed by it, I accept | 
the decision of the instant case. Be- | 


1S 


is 


| yond that my reason does not permit me ; 


to go and I dissent from the reasoning 
adopted by the majority of the Board | 
in the decision on that phase of this 
case. 
Obsolescence of Tangibles 
Declared Not Established 
Sternhagen, dissenting: Try as I have, 
out of respect for the considered opinion | 
of a majority of the Board, to bring my 
mind to accord with the prevailing views, 
I can not see that obsolescence of tan- 
gibles has been established by the facis 
found. The plant was. by reason of the 


end of the year 1918 than at the begin- 
ning and seemingly valuable. But 
even assuming that the asserted reduc- 
in value could be as accurately 
measured as the petitioner contends, this 
is not the way to measure the allowance 


less 


| for obsolescence which the statute pro- 
' vides for. 


Such allowance is the spread- 
ing of an expected obsoleteness reason- 
ably over a period in which such obso- 
leteness can be foreseen, and it is ap- 
plied by supplementing the allowance for 
depreciation in cases where the economic 
life is, by reason of this obsoleteness, | 
reasonably demonstrated to be less than 
the physical life or legal duration of the 


| missions. The trusts provided by the 


will were not created until the vear 
1921. During the year 1919 the estate 
of S. H. Knox had a large income, from 
which the executors in the income-tax 
return of the estate sought to deduct 
their compensation for that year. The 
Commissioner disallowed the deduction. 
The Board held that the compensation 
was deductible. 

See also William W. Mead et al. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 6 B. 
T. A. (United States Daily, Index 598, 
Vol. IT.) 

Makes Distinction. 
case of a will or an 
estate which to be administered or 
distributed within the time usually re- 
quired for such purpose. On the con- 
trary, the decedent’s will contemplated 
that the estate might be kept intact foi 
at least eight years and that during 
that time the type foundry business 
would be conducted in the same manner 
as it had been during his lifetime. The 
business was in fact conducted for 
more than six years and the estate, after 
a period of more than ten years from 
the date of Hans C. Hansen’s death, is 
still undistrib The executor man- 
aged and ct the business and 
engaged in a continuous course of pur- 
chases, manufacture and sale, and the 
inventory which was sold in 1922 con- 
isted almost entirely of machinery which 
had been acquired subsequent to the 
death of Hans C. Hanson. A large profit 
was realized on the sale, and this profit | 
which accrued to the estate was the direct 
result of the executor’s activities. Since 
the income which is sought to be taxed 
herein was a large extent realized 
from the sale by the executor of the in- 
belonging to the type foundry 
business, we no reason why the com- 
pensation paid to him and the attorneys 
uch sale should not be taken 
consideration in determining the | 
theret We are therefore of 
the opinion that under the circumstances 
herein, the amounts paid to the execu- 
tor and the attorneys for the estate 
of Hans C. Hansen are not the ordinary 
expenses of administration, but that they 
are properly deductible in computing the | 
net income of the estate for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1923. We at- | 
tach no importance to the fact that the 
amount in question paid to the executor 
is in addition to the 10 per cent of the | 
proceeds the sale of the plant and | 
inventory allowed him by the will of | 
Hans C. Hansen. That is clearly a be- 
quest as “compensation and reward for 
his many years of past, faithful serv- 
and was not intended as compen- 


ation for an 


This is not the 


1S 


so 


cond 


ventory 


for making s 
into 


profit 


ot 


ices,” 


services he might render 
‘Lh, > 


Judgment | he entered for the 


pe- 


itioner on 15 « 


; doned or lose their usefulness unless the 


ays’ notice, under Rule 50. | defining a word. 





April 15, 


1927 


mle 


—— + 


property. In the present case, there was 
in 1918 no knowledge as to what use 
could be made of the property and it 
was not until 1919 that an investiga- 
tion was begun to find out, and this 
brought forth the unaccepted bid for 
salvaging. Later another corporation 
was organized to take over the property 
for a new operation. However unsatis- 
factory this turned out to be, I can not 
see haw it serves to prove the claimed 
obsolescence of $255,488.56 in 1918. It 
seems almost unnecessary to say that in 
my opinion an allowance for obsolescence 
may be deducted when by evidence the 
forthcoming obsoleteness can be reason- 
ably proved and its effect reasonably es- 
tablished, or that a loss may be deducted | 
in a proper case when the property is 
abandoned, sold or otherwise disposed 
of, or its worthlessness proved. But the 
present case is not one of demonstrated | 
loss and the facts do not, in my opinion, 
support the allowance claim for obso- 
lescence. 

Murdock concurs in this dissent. 
Dissents to Discussion 
Of Law in Red Wing Case 

Trammell, dissenting: Since the trial 
of this case the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eight Circuit has decided } 
in the case of Red Wing Malting Co. 


| v. Willeuts, 15 Fed. (2d) 626, that good 


will is not the subject of the obsolescence 
allowance provided by the statute. 
Notwithstanding my great respect for | 


' and deference to the learned judge who 


rendered the decision of the court and 
the judges who concurred therein, I find 
myself unable to agree witht he views | 
expressed. A writ of certiorari has 
been denied by the United States Su- | 
preme Court in that case but this does 
not as a matter of Jaw amount to a de- 
cision of that court affirming the de- | 
cision of the Court of Appeals. It | 
amounted to a final disposition of the 
particular case but not a precedent 
laid down by the Supreme Court which | 
settles the law on the question involved. | 
It was not a decision of the Supreme 
Court the merits ofthe case. The | 
decision of the Board was based upon 
the Red Wing Malting Co. case. I dis- 
sent from the decision of the Board in 
this case for the following reasons: 


is 


on 


The pertinent portion of the statute 
involved Sec. 234(a) (7) was_ set 
forth.) 

For the purpose this case it does 
not seem to me to be material whether 
the word “including,” as used in the 
above section of the statute, means a 
new and additional deduction or whether, | 
as stated by the court in the Red Wing 
Malting Co. case, supra, the phrase “in- 
cluding a reasonable allowance for ob- 
solescence” is “closely connected with 
and relates to the subject-matter of the 
other phrase of said subsection (7), and 
applies only to such property therein 
designated used in the business as is sub- 
ject to exhaustion, wear, and tear.” In 
any event, the statute includes in the 
deduction allowed on account of exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear an element, to wit, 
obsolescence, even though it is not con- 
sidered a new kind of deduction. I think 
that the court in the Red Wing Malting 
Co. case, supra, correctly stated the pur- 
pose of Congress. 

It is clear that a deduction of an in- 
creased amount must be allowed when- 
ever the element of obsolescence exists. 


Deduction Held Allowed 
Prior to Act of 1918 

In revenue acts prior to the Revenue 
Act of 1918, the deduction on account of | 
depreciation or exhaustion, wear and 
tear was included in the deduction al- 
lowed for losses. In the Revenue Act 
of 1918 a change was made and the de- 
duction was disassociated from the loss 
provisions and is classified separately 
and distinctly from losses. Obsolescence | 
being closely connected with and relat- 
ing to the same subject matter and 
being included as an element of ex- 
hautsion, wear and tear, it is governed 
by the principles applicable to such de- 
ductions and not by the principles ap- | 
plicable to deductions with respect to 
losses. 

Assets may have a life of 20 years 
but on account of new inventions and 
improvements, statutory requirements or 
for other reasons, they may become 
valueless and have to be abandoned at a 
much earlier date. It is this process of 
becoming inadequate or useless and the 
foreseen necessity of abandonment be- 
fore the assets would become exhausted 
through the process of “exhaustion, wear 
and tear” that the deduction in the stat- 
ute is provided to cover. Obsolescence 
is in fact exhaustion but not of a physical | 
nature and by physical processes. It is | 
the exhaustion of commercial usefulness 
or value before the expiration of physical 
usefulness. The statute simply recog- 
nizes a long recognized fact that under 
certain conditions which frequently exist 
capital value can not be returned to a 
taxpayer with respect to its depreciable 
assets by the time they have to be aban- 


ot 


element of obsolescence 
and provided for. 
Obsolescence of Assets 


Reviewed in Railroad Case 
On the question of the obsolescence of 


is * considered 


| assets held by a railroad, the decision of 


the Supreme Court of New York, in the 
case of People ex rel. Brooklyn Heights 
R. Co. v. State Board of Tax Com’rs., 
127 N. Y. S. 825, was cited: 

While the dictionaries define obsoles- 
cence as being “the process of going out 
of use” or “the state of becoming obso- | 
lete,” and define obsolete as being “no 
longer in use—disused, neglected or “dis- 
carded,” which carries the idea that the 
property remains in existence but is not 
used or useful, I do not think that the 
statute should be construed by a narrow 
dictionary definition of a word. 
are construing the 


Here we 
tatute and not merely 
The purpose of the | 


| statute, together with conditions exist- 


| affect 


| 
by abandonment. 


; were not destroyed. 


| together, 


! erty has an indefini 


| has become limited in duration. 


' fact of obsolescence can be shown. 


| were cited as 


; continued 


In Allowing Tax Claims Is Ruled Not to Be Defined 


—— 


Good Will Declared 
Valuable to Company 
Chairman and Three Members 


of Board of Tax Appeals Dis- 
sent from Majority View. 


ing at the time of its enactment, the | 


remedy sought to be afforded, the com- 
mon use and understanding of words 


sidered. If the statute be construed, 
however, by such technical definition of 
the word “obsolescence,” in my opinion 


; even by that construction this taxpayer 


would not be deprived of relief. The 
taxpayer was forced to abandon its busi- 
ness, of which its good will was a part. 


| This asset was abandoned when the busi- 
If good will was | 
| destroyed because of its forced abandon- 


ness was abandoned. 


that is a matter that does not 
the principle involved. Certain 
kinds of tangible assets may be destroyed 


ment, 


or business, and as the result of aban- 


| donment are totally and completely de- 


stroyed, come within the scope of the 


which are merely abandoned or discarded 
but are destroyed. 
that assets will be destroyed as the re- 


be so construed as to prevent a deduction 
on account of the obsolescence thereof 
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' on account of the obsolescence thereof. 
used and other things are to be con- | 


I am unable to find any case in which 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has de- 
nied the right to brewers or distillers to 
the obsolescence of intangible assets 


which were destroyed, or were discarded 


or abandoned as the result of prohibi- 
tion legislation, where their cost or value 


' on March 1, 1913, has been established, 


In my opinion, assets, | 
| which can no longer be used in the trade 


until the decision of the District Court 
in the case of Red Wing Malting Co. v. 
Willcuts. 
tice of the Bureau, representing the in- 
terpretation of the administrative body 


charged with the execution of the law, | 


should be given'great weight. Edward’s 
Lessee vy. Darby, 12 Wheat. 206; Brown 
vy. United States, 113 U. S. 568; United 
States v. Falk & Bro., 204 U.S. 113; Na- 


| tional Lead Co. v. United States, 252 U. 
provision to the same extent as assets | 


If it can be foreseen | 


S. 140. The Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 


and 1926 contain the same language as | 
Act of 1918 | 


was used in the Revenue 


| which had been construed in published 
sult of legislation which prohibits their | 
use, I do not think that the statute should | 


| when, if the property remained in ex- | 


istence but without useful value and was | 


abandoned, the deduction would be al- 
lowed. Under either view, however, the 
trade brands and trade marks would come 
within the scope of the provision. They 
They remained in 
existence but were discarded and were 
without value. Their values, however, 
were closely intermingled and __inter- 
woven with the value of good will so 
that it can not be determined what por- 
tion of values attributable to intangible 
assets related to them. They were, in 
fact, a part of and included in good will 
and under the facts here are incapable 
of a separate’ valution. The trade 
brands, trade marks and good will, all 
however, had a difinite and 
determinable life as the result of pro- 
hibition legislation, 

It may be conceded that if good will, 


| trade marks and trade brands constitute 


a kind of property that is not subject to 
exhaustion, then the taxpayer cannot 
prevail, 
Property Under Ordinary 
Circumstances Indefinite 

It is true that under ordinary circum- 
stances and conditions this kind of prop- 


account of exhaustion thereof are not or- 
dinarily allowable. 
Conceding that good will under ordi- 


' nary circumstances is not subject to ex- 


haustion, it does not follow that under 
no circumstances it is not. It is not or- 
dinarily, because under usual circum- 


has an indefinite life. But there is 


| nothing inherent in its nature that makes 
| it impossible, under any circumstances, 


for its life to be made definite and lim- 
ited in duration. 

question of fac 
whether its useful 
arising before or 


to be 
life. for any cause 
after its acquisition 
If it 
can be established as a fact that good 
will has in a particular case become lim- 
ited in duration, it seems cléar that the 


| provision of the statute allowing a de- 


duction on accot of exhaustion, in- 
cluding obsolescence, is just as ap- 
plicable to such property as to any other 
property. Actual facts in the particular 
case before us are controlling over gen- 
eral principles or theories as to what 
the facts ordinarily are. If the tax- 
obsolete, the fact that 
good will ordinarily does not exhaust or 
depreciate seems to me to be immaterial. 
The statute is certainly broad enough in 
its terms to allow the deduction if the 


rulings of the Treasury 
This fact adds force and weight to the 
administrative construction of the Treas- 
ury Department. We should also not 
lose sight of the rule of construction of 


doubtful statutory provisions laid down } 
| by the United States Supreme Court in | 
| the case of Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S. 151. 
| If there is doubt as to the proper con- | 


struction, that doubt should be decided 


| in favor of the taxpayer. 


Good Will Is Defined as 
Beyond Value of Capital Stock 


Good will has been defined as being the | 
advantage or benefit which is acquired } 


by an establishment beyond the mere 
value of capital stock, funds or prop- 
erty employed therein, in consequence 
of the general public patronage and en- 
couragement which it receives from eon- 
stant or habitual customers on account 
of its local position, or from celebrity 
or reputation for skill or affluence 
punctuality, or from other 
circumstances or necessities, or even 
from ancient partialities or prejudices. 

See Brown v. Benzinger, 118 Md. 29; 
84 Atl. 79; Haugen v. Sundseth, 
Minn. 129; 118 N. W. 666; Goets v. Ries, 
123 N. Y. S. 433; Johnson Co. v. Roberts, 
159 N. Y. 70; 53 N. E. 685; Morgan v. 
Perhamus, 36 Ohio St. 517; 38 Am. 607; 


; Story on Partnerships, sec. 99. 


e and indeterminable | 
| life and for this reason deductions on 


} stances and conditions it continues and | 


| ness as an incident cr element of the | 
Camden v. Stuart, 144 U. S. | 
It is, in any case, a | 
determined | 


Good will is property in and of itself. 
It is something that may be the sub- 
ject of ownership, may be transferred 
and may be protected by law. The term 
“property” ineludes good will. See 


Metropolitan Bank v. St. Louis Dispatch 
Co., 149 U. S. 486; Coca Cola Bottling 
| Co. v. Coca Cola Co., 269 Fed. 796; Wash- | 
| burn v. National Wall Paper Co., 81 
Fed. C 
| existence except in connection with a go- | 
| ing business and it may be bought and | 


17. Good will, however, has no 


sold in connection with a going busi- 


business. 
104; Sawilowsky v. Brown, 288 Fed. 533. 
The word “property,” however, as used 


| in the section of the statute here in- 


| volved, 
; sense, 
| 267 U. S. 


is not used in any 
Lynch v. Alworth-Stephens Co., 
364. This being true all kinds 


| of property must be held to be included 


in the deduction when obsolescence is 


shown as a fact to be actually taking 
place. 


particular case that it is reaching that 


| point. 


| Recognized by Courts 


It | 


seems to me that this reduces the ques- | 


tion to one of fact, that is, whether 


during the taxable year the taxpayer’s 


' intangible assets were in the process of 


becoming obsolete or losing their useful 
value. 

The principle has long been recognized 
by the Treasury Department in connec- 


| acquiring good will only. 


tion with the intangible assets of brew- | 
ers and distillers that, if they are in fact | 


destroyed or become obsolete, deductions 


are allowable with respect thereto to the | 


same extent as other property. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1918 the 
Treasury Department published Bulletin 
F on the subject of depreciation and 
obsolescence, and extracts from this 


Regulation 45. 


| Regulation Interpreted 


In Accord With Memorandum 


; | A business as a going concern consists | 
was also articles 163 of 


The Treasury Department, however, in | 


all cases that have been called to my 
attention or which I have found, inter- 
preted that regulation in accordance with 
the Advisory Tax Board Memoran- 
dum 44. 


I have been unable to find any regula- | 


tion or published ruling or decision of 
the Commission 
obsolescence of intangible assets which 
is contrary to the opinion expressed in 
the above-quoted statement. 
rulings and opinions of the Commissioner 
to the effect that when a taxpayer, in- 


é narily are. | 4s an Asset in Business 
| payer’s good will did in fact exhaust or | 


' was becoming 


While good will has no existence 
separate and apart from a going busi- 
ness, it is recognized by the courts as 
an asset in the business. Frequently it 


is the most valuable and the greatest | 
Busi- | 


income-producing asset possessed. 
nesses, including tangible property, are 
frequently purchased for the purpose of 
While good 
will is valuable only in connection with 
a going business and cannot be separated 
from a business, it is, nevertheless, a 
separate element forming a part of the 
property and assets of an enterprise. 
is capable of a separate valuation and 
may be protected separately by law. It 


may be entered separately on the books. | 


It increases the total value of the busi- 
ness but does not increase the value of 
tangible assets segregated from the busi- 
ness. It is not indissolubly connected 
With ‘specific tangible property. 
burn v. National Wall Paper Co., supra. 


of all its assets, tangible as well as in- 
tangible. The value of good will is not 
dependent upon the value of other assets. 


Good will is recognized in the Revenue | 


Acts of 1917 and 1918 for the purpose 
of being included in invested capital 
when acquired for stock, without regard 
to the value of other assets subject to the 
limitation provided in the statute and 
without any limitation when acquired 
for cash or other property. Intangible 


assets, including good will, are, in my | 


| opinion, used in the business in the sense 


v on the question of the | 


There are | 


stead of abandoning his business on the | 
effective date of prohibition legislation, 


in some other business 
which the Commissioner considered that 
the good wil) continued and was not de- 


stroyed, no allowance should be made 


in | 


| 


of the word used in the statute. It is 
used like a lease, contract, franchise or 
similar property. In the case of Phillip 
Henrici Co. v. Reinecke, 8 Fed. (2d) 34, 
the court said “that the leasehold was 
used in the trade or business is very 
evident.” It is true that good will is 


not used like tangible assets are used. | 
pat- | 


But neither are leases. contracts, 
ents, and other.classes of essets. Leases, 
contracts, pajents and good will may be 
all the assets of a business, yet none of 


I think that this uniform prac- | 


Department. | 





| collector’s 


or | 
accidental | 


106 | 


restricted | 


Whether any particular kind of ! 
property ordinarily becomes obsolete is | 
| beside the question if it is shown in a ! 


| than 


Tt | 


Wash- | 





Duty of Twenty Per Cent 
Levied on Crystal Beads 


New York, April 28.—Protests filed by 
Morris Mann & Reilly, of Chicago, 
against the collector’s assessment of duty 
at the rate of 80 per cent ad valorem 
paragraph 1428, Tariff Law 


under 
1922 


necklace length on a temporary string | 


without clasps, are sustained in a ruling 


just rendered by the United States Cus- | 


toms Court. 

Judge Sullivan, in finding in the im- 
porter’s favor, now fixes duty on 
valorem under the provisions of para- 
graph 1429. 


(Protests 85674-G-70207 and 85690-G- | 


70058.) 


Protest Is Sustained 
On Duty Placed on Blades 


New York, April 28.—A protest filed 
by the Schatz Mfg. Corp., against the 
assessment of duty at the 
rate off 30 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph tarif? law of 1922, as 
parts of machine tools, on certain blades 
for shearing and punching machines, is 
sustained in a decision just handed down 
by the United States Customs Court. 
Claim was made by the importer for 
duty at but 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 356 of the said law, as blades 
used in power or hand machines, and 
this claim is granted by Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 150083-G-2286-26). 


Qv<« 
372, 


Fancy Finished Leathers 
Are Incorrectly Returned 


New York, April 28.—Certain fancy 


Customs Court, in a decision just handed 
down, to have been incorrectly returned 


' for duty under paragraph 1431, tariff 
act of 1922, at the rate of 20 per cent ad | i : : 
' of doing any business in a corporate ca- 
| pacity, it was argued, whether the things 


valorem. The importer claimed free en- 
try of the leathers in question under the 
provisions of paragraph 1606 of the said 
act, and this claim is sustained by Judge 


McClelland. 
(Protests 24650-G-37359-23, etc.). 
Classification Is Changed 
On Steel Chains for Dogs 


New York, April 28.—In a ruling just | 


rendered by the United States Customs 
Court, certain steel dog chains less than 
5-16 of an inch in diameter are held to 
have been improperly returned for duty 
as manufactures of metal, not specially 
provided for, at 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Judge Fischer, in sustaining protest of 
the importer, Schoenmann & Mayer, now 
fixes duty at 4 cents per pound under 
paragraph 329 of said act, as chains less 
five-sixteenths of one inch in 
diameter. 
(Protest 197320-G-36513-26.) 


Rate of Duty Reduced 
On Multigraph Spools 


New York, April 28.—The U. S. Cus- 


| toms Court, in a ruling sustaining pro- 
tests of the Standard Products Corp., | 


and Walter Grafton & Son, Ltd., holds 


that certain multigraph spools and clips | 


should have been assessed for duty at 
the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem un- 


der paragraph 372, Tariff Act of 1922, | 


as parts of machines not specially pro- 


| vided for, rather than at 40 per cent 
under paragraph 399, as manufactures | 


of metal not specially provided for, as 
classified by the collector. 


written by Judge Fischer. 
(Protests 81069-G-2296-25, etc.). 


them are capable of physical use as 
other assets are. The statute, however, 
does not require that assets be used 
physically in order to come within the 
deduction provided for exhaustion, wear 


| and tear, including obsolescence. 


| Language of Court 


Used in Red Wing Case 
In the Red Wing Malting case, supra, 
the court used the following language: 
We are satisfied there can be no wear 


or tear of good will, or exhaustion 
thereof by use, and, even should we as- 
sume that good will, separate and dis- 
tinct from tangible property, is property 
used in the business, section 234 (a), 
subsection (7), of the 1918 Revenue 
Act limits the allowance for obsolescence 
to such property as is susceptible to 
exhaustion, wear, and tear by use in 
the business, and good will is not such 
property. 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 30. 


of | 
on certain genuine crystal beads in | 


the | 
beads in question at but 20 per cent ad | 


Duties 


Appraisals 


! Question Is Raised 
On What Constitutes 
Carrying on Business 


Arguments Involving Section 
1000 of Revenue Act 
Are Heard by Supreme 
Court. 


The question as to what constitutes 
“carrying on or doing business” within 
the meaning of Section 1000 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 was in issue before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 


| April 25, when that court heard argu- 


ments in the case of David M. Phillips, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, Petitioner, 
y. International Salt Company, No. 297. 

The section of the Revenue Act of 1918 
in question imposes on corporations a 
special excise tax with respect to doing 
business, based on the amount of their 
capital stock. 

The case was argued by Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, 
for the petitioner and by Henry W. 
Twombly for the respondent. 

Organized in 1901. 

The respondent, it was explained by 
Mrs. Willebrandt, was organized as a 
corporation under the laws of New York 
in 1901. From the beginning, it was 
stated, the corporation has been engaged 
in acquiring control of other corpora- 
tions engaged in the salt business, but 
since 1908 it has not acquired through 
direct purchase the capital stock of other 
corporations. 

However, it was contended that the 
activities of the respondent during the 





| which it owned. 
| of bonds, it was contended, was in pur- 


The Court’s | 
conclusions in the importers’ favor are | 


taxable period, the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1922, inclusive, 
constituted doing business within the 
meaning of the section of the revenue 
act in question. 

Bonds Are Purchased. 

Among these activities Mrs. Wille- 
brandt cited the acquiring of stock of 
subsidiary corporations as dividends, the 
purchase of mortgage bonds of different 
corporations, the exchange of its own 
bonds for those of other companies, the 
endorsement of notes of subsidiaries, the 
borrowing of money for the purchase of 
bonds and for the payment of current 
expenses, and the purchase of its own 
bonds in pursuit in profit. During the 
whole of the taxable period, it was 
stated, the respondent increased both its 
investment account and its surplus. 

These activities the District Court 
found to constitute “doing business,” af- 
firming the assessment of the collector 
of internal revenue, but the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit re- 


| versed the decision of the lower court. 
| The case is controlled, it was contended 


on behalf of the Government by Von 
Baumbach v. Sargent Land Company, 


finished leathers, imported by M. Gugen- 242 U. S. 503, and Edwards y. Chile Cop- 


heim, Inc., are held by the United States being decided by the Supreme Court sub- 


per Company, 270 U. S. 452, the latter 


sequent to the date of the judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Respondent's Contention. 
If a corporation exercises its privilege 


done by many or few, important or un- 
important, it is doing business and sub- 


| ject to the tax. 


Mr. Twombly, for the respondent, 
pointed out that the stock received by 
the corporation during the taxable pe- 
riod was in payment of dividends from 
subsidiaries, the entire capital stock of 
The purchase and sale 


suance of a plan to meet requirements 
of a sinking fund. Such advances as 
were made to the subsidiaries of the re- 
spondent, it was explained, were credited 
to the dividends declared in favor of the 
respondent by the subsidiaries. 

Any doubt, it was urged, as to the ap- 
plication of the revenue act should be 
resolved in favor of the International 
Salt Company. The fact that the re- 
spondent did act as a holding company, 
it was said, does not thereby constitute 
“carrying on or doing business.” 

} Double Taxation. 

It is what the corporation actually did, 

and not what its charter authorized it to 


| do, it was contended by Mr. Twombly, 


that is the criterion of whether or not 
| the company is carrying on or doing 
| business. The cases cited by the Gov- 
ernment, it was stated, are not authori- 
ties against the contention of the re- 
spondent. 

, The purchase of the bonds of its sub- 
sidiaries, the purchase of its own bonds 
in pursuance of the sinking fund provi- 


| ion of its mortgage, and the indorsing 


of certain notes of one of its subsidiaries, 
all of whose stocked it owned, and the 
advancing of funds to the subsidiary, it 
was maintained, do not constitute doing 
business within the meaning of the sec- 
tion in question. 

To hold the International Salt Com- 
pany liable for this capital stock tax, it 
Was argued, would amount to double 
taxation. 


Duty on Wool Samples 
In Swatches Affirmed 


York, April 28—The United 
States Customs Court, in a decision just 
handed down, overruling protests of 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, finds 
that certain merchandise, reported by the 
Appraiser as consisting of wool cloth 
samples in swatches and not similar to 
books, was properly returned for duty 
at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1119, tariff act of 1922, 

The importer protested against this 
classification, claiminz duty at but 25 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1810 of said act, as sample books. This 
claim is denied in an opinion by Judge 
Brown, who points out that at the trial 
of the case, the protests were submitted 
without the introduction of any evidence 
in support thereof, 

(Protests 191234-G-74474 and 191235. 
G-74475.) 


New 
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Trade 


P 


‘actices 


Growth of Exports 


Of Leather Goods 
Recorded in 1927 


Value for First Quarter Rises | 


Six Per Cent Over the 
Figure for Last 


Y 


Increasing exports of leather goods 
from the United States have been 
ported by the Shoe and L Manu- 
factures Division of the Department of 
Commerce in a statement the 


1927. The of 


ar. 


re- 
eather 


covering 
first quarter of full text 
the statement follows: 

During the first three months of 1927, 
the United States exported leather man- 
ufactured goods valued at $4,544,404, an 
increase of 6 per cent over the total of 
$4,286,274, the 


quarter of 


exported during first 
1926. 

Shoes Are Chief Item. 
The 
this year comprised: 
1,497,480 


leather 


exports during the first quarter 


of Leather foot- 
valued at $3,306,- 
4,444 


harness and saddlery, 


wear, 
860; 
valued at $36,964; 
at $93,909; suitcases, etc., 
at $37 pocketbooks 
purses, valued at $96,571; 
ing, 244,490 pounds, v 
and other leather 
valued at $599,706. 
As compared with 
1927 
sented 


pairs, 


gloves, dozen pairs, 


valued bags, 


valued 9713; and 
leather belt- 


valued at $372.681; 


manufactured goods, 


1926 statistics, the 


leather footwear exports 
12 per cent 
quantity and 6.4 per cent in value. Ex- 
ports of shoes for men and boys, 684,124 
pairs, increased 27.2 per cent over the 
537,514 pairs exported in the first quar- 
ter of 1926: for women, 491,245 
pairs, increased 7.6 per cent in volume: 
leather slippers, 33,516 pairs, increased 
5,130 pairs; children’s shoes, declined 
from 291,067 pairs to 271,301 pairs and 
athleti¢é and miscellaneous footwear 
clined from exports of 23,358 pairs 
17,294 pairs. 


repre- 


an increase of in 


shoes 


de- 
to 
Gloves 


More I-xported. 


Exports of leather gloves in the period 
under survey refiect a 
creased demand in 
The decline from 1,562 dozen 
ported in January 
in February was followed by a sharp 
upward trend in March to 1,797 dozen 
pairs, valued at $14,110. Foreign ship- 
ments of pocketbooks and purses also 
increased steadily from 30,875 in Janu- 
ary to 46,120 in March. Exports of har- 
ness and saddlery in March were valued 
at $48,559, those of February at $16,800, 
and January, $28,750. There is, however. 
a noticeable decrease in the value of 
these exports ($93,909) of the first quar- 
ter of 1927 as compared with those of 
1926 ($206,354). Leather bags and suit- 
cases show a steady sale; according to 
statistics 3,846 were exported in Janu- 
ary, 3,993 in February, and in 
March. 

The leather-belting exports of 1927 
represent 244,490 pounds of new belting 
shipped to various foreign markets. The 
March trade increased to 100,109 pounds, 
valued at $149,845, from 70,859 pounds, 
valued at $104,862 exported in February 
and 73,522 pounds, valued at $117,974 
in January. It is impossible to compare 
the volume and value of 1927 exports 
of preceding years as the 


in- 
countries. 
pairs ex- 
to 1,085 dozen pairs 


favorable 
foreign 


2 979 
De ld 


with those 
present statistics cover new belting and 
the former classification included the sec- 
ond-hand belting. 


Bill in Parliament 
Names Cable Board 


Ad- 


Ameri- 


Department of Commerce 
vised of Measure by 
‘ade Commissioner. 


‘an T 

Seven seekers would form the Pacific 
Cable Board of the British Empire under 
the terms of a bill introduced in the 
British Parliament, the American Trade 
Commissioner at London, Hugh D. 
Butler, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Following is the 
just made public. 

Under the provisions of a Bill intro- 
duced by the British Government in the 
House of Commons, the Pacific Cable 
Board will in future consist of seven 
members—two representatives of the 
United Kingdom to be appointed by the 
Treasury each of Canada and Australia, 
and one of New Zealand—and a Chair- 
man appointed by the Board and agreed 
on by the Governments, who may be, 
but need not be, of the members. 

The Chairman is to receive a salary 
not exceeding £1,000 a year and travel- 
ling expenses—or more, if the Govern- 
ments so agree—unless he holds an office 
of profits under the Crown, and every 
other member of the Board not holding 
such office of profit will receive a salary 
not exceeding £300 a year. 

The Bill, besides reconstituting the 
Board, will consolidate with amendments 
the Pacific Cable Acts, 1901 to 1924. 
It provides for the disposal of the surplus 
and application of the reserve fund. 


text of his report, 


one 


Allotnents of $271,000 
Made for Harbor Work 


_ Allotments aggregating 
dhe mainienance and improvement 
three harbor projects have 
made by the Department of 
The allotments were 0 

Bedford and Fairhaven Harbor, Mass., 
§5,500; Fernandina Havi la., $10,000; 
Miami Harbor, Fla., $255,000, 


$271,000 dor 
of 
ius been 
War. 


ollaw . WW 


THE UNITED 


Commerce 


istics on Wool Manufactures in March 


| 


| Announced by Department of Commerce 


1,089 Mills, Exc ‘lusive of 12 | Mills Not Reporting. 


ee s Received From 912 Manufacturers, Operating 


The Department of Commerce on April 
28 announced statistics on active and idle 
| wool machinery received from 912 manu- 

facturers, operating 1,089 mills. This is 

exclusive of seven manufacturers, oper- 
| ating 12 mills, who failed to report for 
the month, 
| According to reliable textile directories 
for 1926, these nonreporting mills are 
| equipped with about 2,453 looms, 107 
sets of woolen cards, 
and 190,801 spindles. - The statistical 
summary for the month follows: 
Of the total number of looms 
than 50-inch reed space, 
per cent, were in operation for some part 
| of the month of March, 1927, and 24,162 
| were idle throughout the month. The 
active machine-hours reported for wide 
looms for the month of March, formed 
61.2 per cent the 
pacity; as compared with 64.3 per cent 
for the month of February, 
per cent for March, 1926. 
Looms Covered by Reports. 


Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the re- 
ports for March 1927, 10,924, or 66.5 per 
cent, were in operation at some time dur- 
ing the month, and 0.492 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
63.4 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 
as aaginst 61.5 per cent in the preceding 
month and 60.7 per cent in March, 1926. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for March, 1927, was 9,719 of 
which 6,513, or 67 per cent, were in 
operation for some part the month, 
and 3,206 were idle throughout 
month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 66.4 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 63.9 per 
cent in February, 1927, and 69.8 per 
cent in March, 1926. 

Woolen Spindles Reported. 


Of the total number of woolen spindles 
reported in March, 1927, 1,713,160, 
74.8 per cent, were in operation for some 
part of the month, and 578,047 were idle 
throughout the month. The active 
woolen-spindle hours reported for this 
month represented 76.7 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
73.8 per cent -in February, 1927, and 
with: 73.4 per cent in March, 1926. 

The number of worsted spindles in op- 
eration during March, 1927, was 1,746,- 


of 


of 


266, or 66.9 per cent of the total, and the | the 


active | 


number idle was 865,823. The 
worsted-spindle hours were equal to 66.2 
per cent of the single-shift capacity. 
February, 1927, 


Canada Shows Losses 
For Fleet Decreased 


Operating Loss of Less Than 
$100,000 Shown by Marine 
for 1926. 


With an operating loss of less than 
$100,000, the 


government 


46 vessels of the Canadian 
reported 
a satisfactory year in 1926, according to 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from Walter J. Donnelly, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Montreal. Mr. 
Donnelly’s report in full text has just 
been made public as follows: 
The annual report of the 
Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., for 
1926, indicates that the company ex- 
perienced a most satisfactory year. The 
| operating loss amounted to $90.159, an 
improvement of $859,893 as compared 
with the previous year. In all, 46 vessels, 
with a total deadweight tonnage of 312,- 
090, were operated. A total of 17 ships 
were maintained in service between 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
Continent; 8 from Canada to Australia; 
4 to New Zealand; 6 to West Indies; 
and 9 in coastal or chartered service. The 
boats completed 242 voyages. 

The business carried on during the 
| vear is shown by the following figures: 
| Export traffic, 821,856 tons valued at 
$97,829,572; import traffic, 397,704 tons 
valued at $54,495,914; intercoastal traf- 
| fie, 71,006 tons valued at $9,170,444; total 
as against $66,203,149 in 1925, when 

1,290,566 tons valued at $161,495,931. 

The fleet is now valued at $64,485,821 

three more vessels were in operation. 


merchant marine 


Canadian 


Hondu ras Congress Enaets 


New Tariff Legislation 


Before its adjournment on April 10, 
the Honduran Congress enacted a new 


customs tariff law which will become op- 
erative on August 1, of this year, 


cording to a cable from Consul Richard | 
! and antelopes 


Ford, Tegucigalpa, 
the Department of Commerce. 
law has not yet been published, 
cable states. 


just made public by 
The new 
the 


| 


Monthly Reporis of Railroad Revenues and Es penses 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Great Northern Railway. 


March 


Preight POVeNUC «case aaccccs cas 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
| Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railread 


Taxes 


eeeee 


taiter 
Net after rents .. 
Average miles eperated 


} Operating ratio .......... 75.4 


110 worsted combs 


wider | 
86.568, or 60.2 | 2,008, or 


| tion 


single-shift ca- | 





1927, and 62.1 


the | 


oY | the 15,000,000 inhabitants of that coun- 


| domestic 


In ; 
the active worsted-spin- | 


; 2,500,000 
; while the annual production of the 50 


; which it has not yet emerged, 
| the factories now and for several months 


| stocked, 


' mand 








ace | 


"974 G4 , 
7 1 eee 883 

23,871 
ances 
2,925,582 
5,986,868 
1,948,020 


64, 14 


of 
69.7 


dle hours represented 71.2 per cent 
the capacity; and in March, 1926, 
per cent. 
Card And Comb Sets. 
On the total number of sets of 
reported for March, 1927 


during the month, while 1,588 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for cards were equal to 79.9 
per cent of the single-shift capacity in 
March, 1927; 75.2 per cent in February, 
1927; and 78.3 per cent in March, 1926. 
Of the combs reported for March, 1927, 
74.7 per cent, were in opera- 
for some part of the month, and 
679 were idle during the month, The ac- 


tive machine-hours for this month were ' 


equal to 81.4 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity; as compared ra ge per cent 
in February, 1927; and 7 per cent in 
March, 1926. 


Demand for r Shoes 


Increases in Mexico 


i Domestic Factories Protected 


by High Tariff and Low 
Labor Costs. 


Mexico’s 
wearing boots and 
shoes regularly, domestic factories are 
finding their market ripe and are well 
protected by high tariff and low labor 
costs, the American consul at Mexico 
City, C. W. Lewis, Jr., states in a report 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

Although the demand in Mexico 
machine-made shoes is increasing, it 
estimated that only about one-third 


With only about one-third of 


15,000,000 people 


for 
is 
of 


try wear boots and shoes regularly. 
An outstanding feature of the shoe trade 
in Mexico that Mexican factories. 
which are developing with the assistange 
of a high tariff and low labor costs, are 
to an ever-increasing extent supplying 
requirements. There are 10 
large shoe factories equipped with mod- 
ern machines and abott 50 smaller con- 
cerns which made shoes largely by hand, 
machinery used being principally 
stitching machines. 


is 


Depression in Industry. 
The capacity of the 10 factories just 
mentioned estimated to be about 
pairs of shoes annually, 


is 


smaller establishments is estimated to 
be about 300,000 pairs. Guadalajara and 
Mexico City are the principal shoe man- 
ufacturing centers. In addition to the 
factories referred to, 


About the middle of 1925 
shoe industry entered a depression from 
most of 


past operating at from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent capacity. According to reliable 


reports, dealers are not having the vol- | 


ume of sales expected and, being over- 
are consequently reticent about 
placing orders. This slackness in de- 
for domestically manufactured 
footwear, which also being felt in 
nearly all lines and is doubtless due to 
the feeling of uncertainty widespread 


is 


| throughout the republic, is also mani- | 


fested in the demand for imported foot- 


| wear. 


Imports Decline. 
The United States is the principal ex- 


; porter for shoes to Mexico, but the num- | 
ber of pairs imported into the country | 


from that source in 1926 was 174,561 


pairs less than in 1925, the figures being | 


598,789 pairs in the latter year and 424,- 
228 pairs in the former. 
shoes were of the better quality, since 
Mexican factories are supplying most 
of the demand for low and medium priced 
shoes and boots. 


Animal Skins Are Offered 
For Sale in Marseilles | 


A statement in a French trade journal 
which has been forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by H. H. Kelly, 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, says that 
skins of tigers, anielopes, monkeys, 
leopards and other wild animals are now 
offered for sale in Marseilles. The price 
quotations in March were given as fol- 
lows: Royal tigers, 900 to 1,000 francs: 
Chinese leopards, 900 francs; snow 
leopards, 900 francs; Sengalese panthers, 
275 to 300 frances; Syrian martins, 360 
‘o 325 frances; black monkeys, 30 to 
55 shillings; gazelles, 60 to 65 shillines, 

, 25 to 30 shillings. (The 
franc during March averaged $.0391 and 
$.2427.) 
the 


shilling March 


during averaged 


cards | 
, 5,882, or 77.2 | 
per cent, were in operation at some time | 


in every small com- | 
munity cobblers continue to make shoes | 
| by hand. 
| the Mexican | 


Most of these | 


STATES DAILY: 


Wool 
Leather 


| Complaint Charges 
Selling of Veneer 


For Solid Woods 


| Federal Trade Commission 
Sets Hearing Date for Fur- 


niture Manufacturing 


Company in Indiana. 
tation in the use 
words “mahog- 


Charging misreprese 
| of terms embodying th 

any” and “walnut,” the 
Commission has filed a complaint against 
Showers Brothers Company Bloom- 
ington, Ind., a furnitui 
mission stated on April 

The Commission that the ar- 
ticles of furniture sold under such desig- 
nations are made of gum, chestnut, 
beechwood or othe rwoods, 
paits veneered in either 
hogany. 

A hearing has beer 
ton, D. C., on June 6. 

Full Text of Complaint. 

The full text of complaint 
the notice of hearing follows: 

In the Matter of Showers 
Company; Docket No. 1450. 

Complaint. 

Acting in the publ 
ant to the provisions of an Act of Con- 
gress approved September 26, 1914, en- 
titled “An Act to create a Federal Trade 

| Commission, to define its powers and du- 
ties and for other purposes,” the Federal 
Trade Commission charges that Showers 
Brothers Company, hereinafter referred 
| to as respondent, has been and is using 
unfair methods of competition in inter- 
| state commerce in violation of the pro- 
| visions of Section 5 said Act, and 
| states its charges in that respect as 
follows: 
Paragraph One: 
| poration organized under the laws of the 
| State of Indiana with its offices and prin- 
cipal place of business in the City of 
Bloomington in said State and factories 
; in the Cities of Bloomington and Bloom- 
field, State of Indiana, and the City of 
| Burlington, State of Iowa. It now 
and for many years has been engaged 
in the manufacture of furniture consist- 
ing chiefly of dining room suites, bed 
room suites, kitchen cabinets, and radio 
cabinets, and the sale thereof to whole- 
sale and retail delears located at points 
in several different States of the United 
States. It causes its said furniture when 
so sold to be transported from its said 
principal place of business in the City of 
Bloomington, Indiana, or from its fac- 
tories in the Cities of Bloomington and 
Bloomfield, Ind., and Burlington, Iowa, 
into and through other States of the 


£ 
O1 


97 


7 
alleges 


walnut or ma- 


set for Washing- 


and 


interest pursu- 


of 


is 


United States to said purchasers at their | 
It is now and | 


various places of location. 
for many years has ben in competition 
with other corporations, partnerships 
and individuals who are also engaged in 
the sale and distribution of furniture in 
commerce betwen and among the sev- 
eral States of the United States. 
Literature Is Widely Distributed. 
Paragraph Two: In the regular course 
of its business as set out in Paragraph 
| One hereof, respondent from time to 


with certain 

| ing 
; hogany or 
| places in the hands of said dealers an in- 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1927. 


[ 
| 
| 


| “Combination 
| Mahogany, 


| and similar terms embodying the words 


| used by said dealers in the course of 
| offering for 
| niture to 


Federal Trade | 


firm, the Com- ! 


| veneered with a layer of the same wood, 
| or that 
' tain parts of which are composed wholly 


| ers may commit a fraud upon a sub- 
| stantial portion of the consuming public. 


Brothers | 


Respondent is a cor- |! ° 
| jure 


; you to cease and desist from the viola- 


| time prepares and sends to its said cus- | 
-tomers and prospective customers in the | 


several States of the United States, 
logs, pamphlets, cireulars and 
trade literature containing written 


cata- 


de- 


other | 


scriptions and pictures of the furniture | 
which respondent offers for sale and sells | 


| and the said customers display the said 
catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other 


Production of Lead 


trade literature to the purchasing pub- | 


sale and 
Respond- 


lic in the course of offering for 
| selling said furniture to them. 


ent also publishes and causes to be pub- | 


lished in trade papers having an inter- | 


| state circulation advertisements of 
said furniture, setting out the style and 
appearance thereof and the materials of 
which it is composed. 

Par. 3. In the said catalogs, pamph- 
| lets, circulars and other trade literature 
and advertisements issued and circulated 
by respondent as set out in Paragraph 
Two hereof, for mere than a year last 
past, respondent has designated and de- 
scribed and now designates and describes 
| certain articles of furniture offered for 
| sale and sold by it as composed of ‘“Wal- 
} nut,” “Mahogany,” “Combination Wal- 

nut,’ “Combination Mahogany,” “Combi- 
; nation Blended Walnut,” 
tion Blended Mahogany,” 
terms embodying the words 
and “Walnut,” said terms 
| in conspicuous type as 
| ing directly 


or 
and _ similar 
“Mahogany” 
being written 
captions appear- 
above the pictures of the 
said articles, and as particular descrip- 
' tions of sundry items thereof, Respond- 
ent has furthei said catalogs and 
other cribed cartain avticles 
of said furniture as being equipped with 
drawers with mahogany bottoms. 
Par. Tne Turniture designat 
described by respondent as seit 
' Paregraph Three hereof is of 
| gum, chestnut, beccawoed or of other 
i Similay grade and 


tops, 


in 


literature «a 


and 
in 


ed 
out 
composed 


W rel or 

the sides and 
some instances, the bottoms of 
veneered with a covering of 
walnut wood as the case 
thickness of about one 


’ ends, 

in 

drawers 

| mahogany 
may be 


or 
of a 


3 Months 
1926 


16,512,549 


1926 
6,084,657 
978.960 
4s 73 ‘ 7,607 
992,171 
1,697,416 
2,919,732 
6,085,145 
1,702,462 
764, mee 
95 ve 4351 
1,005,642 
8,221.57 
78.1 


1927. 
16,148,698 
2,978,414 
21,204,669 . 21 
2,514, 474 “ 
4,566,572 
8,612,952 
17,167,527 
4,037,142 
2,155,96! 
1,898,601 
1,998,600 
8,164.09 


2216 200 
4,447,837 | 
8'541,765 | 
16,667,080 | 
1,721,861 | 
2,205,113 
2,514,274 
2,629,141 
8,221.82 


15% 


2 


1927 
12,653,174 
yt 192] 2,294,842 

88,941 | 16,013,171 
3,048 
3,396,738 

5,893, 
11,804,673 
4,208,498 
1,149,582 
3,054,688 2, 
2,858,114 

6,584.89 

$1.0 17.9 | 73.7 77.6 


wl £2 
So ade 


Illinois Central System. 
March 


1926 


> 


1927 
5 5,264, 710 
7.431 7.220,855 
(876,357 15 "388,1 12 
2,035,153 5,030,212 
3,382,604 9,609,741 
5,406,780 16,957,687 
11,544,353 384,036,569 
3,332,004 11,351,548 
1,030,057 5,261,959 
98,162 6,546 


9,801,625 
16,126,916 
33,895,658 

10,743,076 

35 By1i 54,202 


544 


ore 


S07 
870 


» ¢ 
2,563, 


6,254.57 


its | 


Combina- | 


. one-fifth 


sRepeoried ie 
es 


Cleveland, 


1927 
6.49065" 


a ome 4m 


1,680,523 
<,892,939 
5,886,396 
2,441.5 
17 
1,967,797 1, 


TODAY’S 
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Furniture 


Census Data 


Industry 


Data on Distribution of Commodities 
| To Be Gathered in Experimental Census 


twenty-eighth of an inch, such veneering 
being the only mahogany or walnut used 
in the construction of said furniture ex- 
in the decoration of some articles 
thereof. 

Par. 5. The use by respondent in its 
said catalogs and other trade literature 


copt | 
| 
' 
of the terms “Walnut,” “Mahogany,” | 
| 


Distribution Information Requested in Questionnaire Ad- 
) t.” “Mahoganj dressed to Producers, Distributors and Retailers. 
Walnut,” “Combination 
* “Combination Blended Wal- 


“Combination Blended Mahogany” [Continued from Page 1.1. 


nut,” 


trade of the normal American city. 

But in addition to taking a census 
of the sales, provision has been made 
to estimate the cost of selling. For this 
purpose the field agents have been re- 
quested to collect data on the salaries | follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON 
CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
CONFIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT REPORT 
The Census of Distribution is taken in conformity with law, and the informa- 
1 | tion furnished in this report will be held in strict confidence. 
said furniture is furniture, cer- | All answers should relate to the calendar year 1926 or 
| most nearly conforming to the calendar year. 
of mahogany or walnut and the remain- | 1, DESCRIPTION OF ESTABLISHMENT—Separate reports should be prepared 
portions of woods other than ma- for establishments operated under the same ownership if located in different 
walnut. Respondent thus counties or in different cities having 10,000 inhabitants or more, in order that 
statistics may be presented separately for States, Counties and Cities. 
If the information given on this schedule covers more than one establish- 
ment, give the name and location of each under “REMARKS.” 


S a. Name of Establishment 
Injuries to Competitors Seen. b. Name of owner or operator 


Par. 6: There are among the com- c. Location of Establishment - 
petitors Mp a. eee. cgay sell d. Is establishment located within corporate limits of city? (Yes or No.).... 
Paragraph One hereol many os e. Post-Office address of ¢ ‘al office 
and distribute in interstate commerce f. Number of stores eel we ae repect 
furniture composed wholly of mahogany g. Is more than one store owned by organization? 


or walnut upon certain surfaces of which _ FUNCTION P ERFORME D AND TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT. 
layers of mahogany or walnut, the « Chest mi@ididies sstebiizhusent hele: 
case may be, have been —— and Satailer Seataiatbiesse iaaaa 
who so designate and describe their said Wholesaler Sead 

furniture. There are others of said com- Commission Man Importer 

petitors who sell and distribute in inter- b. Kind of BUSINESS (Such as grocery, 
state commerce furniture compos sed in 

part of mahogany or walnut and in part 
of other woods and who so designate 
and describe their said furniture. The 
acts and practices of respondent all in 
this complaint above set out tend to 
divert trade from and otherwise to in- 
both said classes of its competi- 


paid in merchandising establishments as 
well in service establishments. Such 
salaries and wages will be divided as be- 
tween selling costs direct and overhead. 

The questionnaire being used reads ag 


“mahogany” and “walnut,” to describe 
its said furniture as in Paragraph Three 
hereof set out is deceptive, and, when 


sale and selling said fur- 
their customers among the 
consuming public as set out in Para- | 
graph Two hereof, has the capacity and 
tendency to mislead said customers into | 
the belief that said furniture is com- 
posed wholly of mahogany or walnut | 
as the case may be, with certain surfaces | 


to the business year 


strument and means whereby said deal- 


as 


Exporter 

Cooperative Selling Org. 
Other (Specify) 

hardware, general store, mail order) 


ce. Kind of SERVICE establishment 
pair shop, barber shop) oc ccecccsccccaces 
3. PROPRIETORS AND FIRM MEMBERS.—(Noi applicable to incorporated com- 
panies). 
* a. Number of proprietors and firm members (Do not duplicate persons re- 
ported here in Inquiry 4) 
| 4. PERSONS ENGAGED.—(Do not include persons reported under Inquiry 3) 
Average Number 
In Merchandise Establishments—(Persons reported under (a) 
and (b) should be those engaged in the distribution of mer- 
chandise only). 
a. Selling: Include salespersons and department managers. . 
b. Non-Selling: Include salaried officers, general managers 
and assistants; cashiers, bookkeepers, stenographers, de- 
livery men and other employes not included in (a) 
In Service Establishments—(Persons reported under (c) should 
be those employed in service establishments, such as barber 
shops, ty parlors, auto repair shops, etc.) 


(Such as accountant, banker, auto re- 


tors. 

Par. 7. The above acts and practices 
of respondent are all to the prejudice of 
the public and of respondent’s competi- 
tors and constitute unfair methods of 
competition in commerce within the in- 
tent and meaning of Section 5 of an Act 
of Congress approved September 26, | 
1914 entitled, “An Act To create a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties and for other pur- | 
poses.” 

Whereupon, the premises considered, 
the Fede ‘al Trade Commission on this 
5th day of April, A. D. 1927, now here 
issues this, its complaint against said 
respondent. 

Notice is hereby given you, Showers 
Brothers Company, respondent herein, 
that the 6th day of June, A. D., 1927, at 
10.30 o’clock in the forenoon, is hereby 
fixed as the time, and the office of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the City 
of Washington, D. C., as the place, when 
and where the hearings will be had on CRE ; 
the charges set forth in this complaint, Average merchandise inventory for the year (at cost).... $....... oedaae 
at which time and place you shall have b. Value of merchandise on hand December 31, 1926 (at cost) $ 
the right, under said Act, to appear and SALES NET (Gross sales less returned goods for 1926 
show cause why an order should not be Indicate separately amornt of sales by commodity classes listed below. 
entered by said Commission requiring —T — 
0 oO 


beauty 
c. Number of persons engaged 
d. Average number of employes for entire year. (The number 
reported here should be the same as total of (a) (b) 
and (c) 
Number of persons reported under (a) and (b) onthe first 
day or nearest representative day for each of the follow- 
ing months. (Do not include persons reported under (c) 
April 
5. aoe AND WAGES 
. Total amount paid all employes under Inquiry 4a and 4b.. 
i Total amount paid all employes under Inquiry 4c 
(Do not include compensation or profits of persons under Inquiry 3) 
6. STOCKS ON HAND FOR RESALE. 


Commodities Commodities 
tion of the law charged in this complaint. 

In witness whereof, the Federal Trade 1. 
Commission has caused this complaint, 2. 
to be signed by its Secretary and its 3. 
official seal to be hereto affixed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this 5th day of April, A. D., 
1927. 6. oleuey Pradonks 

ba Se MS 7. Books, Magazines and Sta- 
tionery 
8. Boots, Shoes and Other Foot- 
wear 
9. Caleulating 

Supplies 
Cameras 

Supplies 
11. Children’s and Infants’ 


12. Cigars, 


Arms and Ammunition .... 
Art Goods and Antiques.. 

Auto., Trucks & Tractors. . 
4. Auto. Parts and Access ories 


3. Men’s Furnishings 
Millinery and Milliners’ Sup- 
plies 
Milk, 
Eggs 
Motorcycles, Bicycles 
Accessories ... 
Musical Instruments 
Supplies 
Office Equipment and 
PUGS 52 
. Optical Goods 
. Paint, Varnish, and Glass.. 
Paper and Paper Goods.... 
Piece Goods—Cotton 


Butter, Cheese 


Showed Gain in 1926 Oe ecg a 


Output Is Placed at 680.000 
Tons Valued at More Than 
$100,000.000. 


10. and Photographic 

Wear 

Cigareties, Tobacco 
and Smoking Supplies.... 

13. Clothing—Men’s and Boys’ 

14. Coal and Wood 

: 15. Confectionery, Ice Cream and 

Sees Soft Dyinks 

the Bu- 16. Cotton and yarn 


3. Piece Goods—Rayon 
4. Piece Goods—Silk 
Piece Goods—Wool.. 


Production of primary lead 
1926 was approximately 680,000 
valued at more than $100,000.000, 
senting an increase over 1925 
figures but a decrease in value, (raw) 
reau of Mines has just reported. The | ,- , . eee 
‘ : 6s has 4M ee The | | . Crockery, China & Giasswear 
full text of their statement follows: 1 aaa ae 

: : : : . Drugs, Chemicais and Pre- 

Refined primary lead produced in the eee 
to tae ae aE ee ages ea 7 ; seriptions 
United States in 1926, from domestic ; ; Tate 

aes 19. Dry Goods and Notions.... 

ore, amounted to 680,685 short tons, 20. Electrical Appliances and 

. 20. “trice J ances an 

ued at $108,2910,909, wn by reports oe : es 
‘ a‘ oP ae Pee Supplies 
made by producers. The production was oi ‘Pertiiizer 
4 per cent greater than in 1925; the | 5, TY sh and 

value was 4 per cent less, due to a de- “7 4150 A 

crease in the average selling value 


during | 
tons, 
repre- 


Plumbing and Heating Fix- 
tures and Supplies...... 
. Radio Sets and Supplies.... 
LX 
. Rubber Goods (not including 
rubber tires and tubes).. 
. Scientific Apparatus Used by 
Professional Men 
30. Sporting Goods 
31. Stoves and Ranges, including 
coal, electric, gas and Oil . 
32. Toilet Articles and Prepara- 
tions 
. Toys and Games 
. Trunks and Leather Goods. 
3B. Typewriters and Supplies. . 
3. Vegetables 
57. Women’s Hosiery 
Women’s Outerwear 
39. Women’s Underwear 
70. Wool and Yarn (raw) 
If above do not apply 
items 71-80 


val- 


es sh 
es she 


Other Sea Food 
ee (iresh) wnt? . 
lead from 8.7 cents a pound in 1925 to | 3°" Flowers, Plants and Seeds. . 
8.0 cents in 1926, 24. Fruits and Nuts 
Nearly one-third of the lead produced | =. zaremers Cheaae) 
from domestic ore was derived from aN. Pur Goods : 
Missouri; a little more than onc-fifth was | 27 Gasoline and Other 
derived from Utah, and a little less than eum Predtcts .. 
was derived from Ideho. Groceries and Delicatess< 
remainder derived from a Hardware, Tools and 
of the most important _chinery 
Colorado, Montana, Rarnes 
Hats and 
Boys’ 
32. Hay, Grain and 
3. House Furnishings 
34, Houschelc Supplies 


Petro- 


oo 

Thea’) so 
number 
being 
and 


29. 


30. 
dl. 


and 
Caps 


Saddlery 
~Men’s use 
produced from 
from Mexico, 


Nno—aA 


foreign 
amounted 
in increase 54s 
ion in 192 
apparent consumption of refined 

lead in the United States’ in 
amounted to about 756,000 short 
tons, 28 compared with a consumption * 
about 656,000 tons in 1925, 


» shor of 


over the preduct 


36. Jewelry and Silverware.... 
Junk 

38. Live Stock 

39. Lumber and 


Producis 


primary 
1923 


Planing Mill 


41. 


42, 


Meals 
Meat and Poultry 
Total of this column.. 
Grand Total 
8. If Wholesaler, Commission Man 
indicate separately. 
3 Months Sales to establishments Inside corporate limits of city $ 
1926 ales to establishments Outside corporate limits of city $ 
16,646,923 5 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. * ‘Manufacturer’ s Agent or Broker 


Railway. 


Louis 


March 


1926 1927 


22,143,221 
2,145,008 | 
4,850, 094 
8,533,460 ! 

448,663 16,999,505 

: 406, 299 5,143,716 This is to certify that the ee contained in this schedule is correct and 

177,138 58,895 1,525,486 | comp! to the be of mr krowledge and belief, and covers the period ‘from 
135,970 3,803,594 cao or WR Seo ac 

1,441,048 3,736,040 

2,391.46 2,391.46 

75.2 


1,687,557 
2,885,264 


5,872,351 
1.§ 


Signature of Special Agent 
ERTIFICATE 


ae 


565 
2,598 


(Signature and official title ef person 
furnishing the information) 
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Railroads 


© Texas & Pacific Authorized to Acquire 


Property of Abilene & Southern m Railway 


Lines of Applicant 
Are Shortest Routes 


Order for Purchase Is Ap- 
proved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Railway of control of the Abilene & 
Southern Railway by purchase of its en- 
tire capital stock and outstanding bonds 
was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a report and or- 
der in Finance Docket No. 6155 made 
public April 27. Commissioner Eastman | 
dissented. The report reads in full text | 
as follows: 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to | 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1927, filed an application un- 
der paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
act for an order authorizing it to ac- 
quire control, by purchase of the entire | 
capital stock and all outstanding bonds, 
of the Abilene & Southern Railway Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the A. & S. The 
Railroad Commission of Texas recom- 
mends that the application be granted. | 
A hearing has been had, at which rep- 
resentatives of the chambers of com- 
merce of Abilene, Hamlin, and Ballinger, 
Tex., submitted resolutions of those or- 
ganizations indorsing the acquisition of 
control as sought herein. No objection 
to the granting of the application has 
been presented to us. 


Line Extends 
Fifty-Four Miles 
The A. & S., was organized under the 
laws of Texas on January 13, 1909. Its 
line extends from Ballinger, on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, northerly 
to Abilene, a distance of 54.68 miles, 
thence northwesterly via Anson to Ham- | 
lin, which is served by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroads. From Abi- 
lene to Anson, a distance of 24.62 miles, 
the A. & S. operates over the Abilene 
& Northern Railway, and from Anson 
to Hamlin, a distance of 17.42 miles, it 
operates over its own rails. The total | 
mileage owned by the A. & S. is 72.10, | 
and the total mileage operated is 96.72. 
Connection is made with the applicant’s : 
line at Abilene. | 
The balance sheet of the A. & S. as | 
of December 31, 1926, shows investment | 
in road and equipment $778,982.07, mis- | 
cellaneous physical property $4,383.49, 
other investments (stocks and bonds), 
$404,041.13, current assets $434,919.59 | 
(including materials and supplies $63,- | 
397.74), unadjusted debits $10,015.30, | 
capital stock $75,000, funded debt un- | 
matured $1,012,066, current liabilities | 
$58,809.91, deferred liabilities $946.10, 
unadjusted credits $80,179.36, and profit | 
and loss credit balance $405,330.21. The | 
applicant shows the total estimated value | 
of the physical property of the A. & S. as | 
of September 30, 1926, on basis of repro- 
duction cost less depreciation reported | 
by our Bureau of Valuation as of June | 
30, 1918, equated for -1925 prices, plus | 
land and net improvement since date of 
valuation, as $1,421,679. This amount 
does not include $10,557 allowed for 
working capital. Our final valuation for | 
rate-making purposes of the property of 
the A. & S. owned and used for common 
carrier purposes as of June 30, 1918, is | 
$830,577, which includes an allowance of 
$10,577 for working capital. See 108 | 
I. C. C. 660. 


Investments Placed 
At $1,174,333 

The balance sheet in the annual re- 
port of the A. & S. for 1924 shows invest- 
ment in road and equipment $1,174,333.58. 
The annual report for 1925 shows this | 
item as $749,421.60, with a charge to | 
credit for property retired of $418,529.48, 
and a charge of the same amount to dis- 
count on funded debt. | 

The income accounts of the A. & S. for 
the years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, show 
net railway operating income as follows: | 
1922, $50,181.28; 1923, $62,884.83; 1924, 
$54,874.01; 1925, $91,378.02; and 1926, 
$142,642.57. These figures represent the | 
equivalent of an average return of 7.4 
per cent per annum for the five-year 
period on the face value of the stock and 
bonds of the A. & S. While the funded | 
debt unmatured is shown as $1,012,066, 
and is represented by first-mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, the record shows that | 
interest actually was paid annually on 
$315,500 of bonds at the rate of 7 per 
cent, and a dividend of 7 per cent was | 
paid on the $75,000 of stock outstanding. | 
The testimony shows that this was done 
by agreement of all the owners of the | 
stock and bonds in order that they might 
receive an income of 7 per cent upon the 
amount actually advanced by them for 
construction of the road, namely $390,500. 
The balance of earned income went into 
surplus. 

Under date of December 27, 1926, an 
agreement was entered into between | 
Percy Jones, of Albiene, Tex., and the | 
applicant, which, after reciting that the 
A. & S. has outstanding $75,000 of com- | 
mon capital stock, consisting of 750 | 
shares of the par value of $100 each, | 
and $1,012,066 face value of first mort- 
gage bonds which will mature June 1,_ 


Acquisition by the Texas & 4 
| 


owned or controlled by Jones and can 
be delivered by him, provides, in sub- 
stance, that Jones will sell, and the ap- 
plicant will purchase, all of said stock 
and bonds for the sum of $1,000,000 
cash, subject to necessary approval by 
this Commission and by counsel for the 
applicant; that it is the intention of the 
agreement that the said stock and bonds 
shall represent the line of railroad of 
the A. & S. and all tangible property 
pertaining to or used or intended for 
use in connection with the ‘said line of 
railroad, contracts or other rights re- 


1941, all of which stock and bonds are | 
| 
| 


| and of no effect; 
sale shall be consummated as of the close | 


| “Miscellaneous physical property” 
- It is alleged that this 


n> 


lating to the operation thereof, and all 
materials and supplies on hand at the 
consummation of the sale of the stock 
and bonds, but not including cash, se- 
curities of other companies, or current 
assets, except materials and supplies, 
and not including two parcels of land 
in Radium and Hatchell, Tex., owned by 
the A. & S 


Guarantees to Pay 
Debts and Liabilities 


That Jones and his associates will as- 
sume and guarantee to pay all debts and 
liabilities of the A. 
first-mortgage bonds, incurred prior to 
January 1, 1927, which liabilities will in- 
clude any amount required by paragraph 


(6) of section 15a of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Act to be set up as a reserve | 
{ fund in respect of earnings for any pe- 


riod prior to that date; that the appli- 
cant will make application to this Com- 


| mission for authority to acquire control 


of the A. & S., and within 15 days after 
the making of an order by us approving 


such acquisition of control the stock and | 


bonds shall be delivered to the applicant 


| and payment made therefor in cash upon 


three days’ notice by cither party, such 
delivery to be accompanied by the resig- 
nation of such officers and directors of 
the A. & S. as shall be requested by the 
applicant; that in the event of denial 


of authority to acquire control of the A. | 
or such authority not having been | 


& §., 
accorded prior to May 1, 1927, the agree- 
ment shall terminate and be null, void, 
that said purchase and 


of business on December 31, 1926, the 
applicant to pay interest at the rate of 


| 5 per cent per annum on the purchase 


price from that date until the date of 
such purchase and delivery; and Bhat any 
iaterest collected or accrued on the se- 
curities to be retained by the vendor 
whether before or after January 1, 1927, 
shall belong to the vendor, and any in- 


| terest paid on the bonds of the A. & S. | 


after that date shall belong to the ap- 
plicant. 

The land to be retained by the vendor 
as stated above is included in the item 
in the 
baalnce sheet 


& S., other than the 
| sition by it of control of the 


| lene. 


Petitioner Promises 


Adequate Equipment 
Chambers of Commerce of 
Three Towns Indorse Ac- 

quisition of Control. 


| land is not included within the proper- 
| ties covered by the first mortgage of the 


A. & S. 


The applicant states that the acqui- 
t A. & S. 
will result in the furnishing of more ade- 


| quate and appropriate equipment to the | 
shippers on that line and insuring more | 


| Held Provided 


prompt and efficient transportation sery- 
ice to and from the points served by the 
A. & S.; that substantial economies in 
operation and administration, estimated 
at $37,000 per annum, can be effected, 
and that as a result of such economies 
the return to the applicant upon its in- 
vestment, upon basis of the net railway 
operating income figures given above, 
would average 11.74 per cent per an- 
num. The principal and most direct ben- 
efit accruing to the 
quisition of control by the applicant will 


be the substitution of one-line rates on | 
traffic interchanged between it and the | 


A. & S. in lieu of the higher two-line 
rates currently in effect. 
hibits were submitted by the applicant 


showing the reductions in class and com- | 
| modity rates which will result from this 
The rec- | 


change in method of operation. 
ord shows that of the total traffic inter- 
changed between the A. & S. and its sev- 
eral connections during the past five 
years, approximately 40 per cent was 
interchanged with the applicant at Abi- 


received from traffic delivered to it by 


| the A. & S. $63,995, and from traffic de- | 
livered by it to the A. & S. $124,608. | 


It is alleged that should the control of 
t'e A. & S. pass into the hands of an- 


| other carrier there would be a very sub- | 


stantial diversion of traffic from the ap- 
plicant’s line, 
that by acquiring control of the A. & 
S. the applicant will increase its annual 


public through ac- | 


Several ex- | 


During the year 1926 the applicant | 





whereas it is estimated | 


Decisions 


Complaints 


Railway Mail Hearing 
Is Assigned at Boston 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its Railway Mail Pay Pro- 
ceeding, No. 9200, for hearing at Boston, 
Mass., on May 17 before Examiner Mul- 
len, with respect to railway mail pay 
rates on the New England lines. 


revenue on traffic so interchanged ap- 
proximately $140,Q90, or 74 per cent. 

The testimony shows that the appli- 
cant’s lines furnish the shortest routes 
to the principal markets patronized by 
the residents of the area served by the 
A. & S. The country traversed by the 
latter line is devoted principally to 
farming and stock-raising, and it is be- 
lieved that the services which can be 
rendered by the applicant’s agricultural, 
industrial and soliciting organizations 
will result in development which is 
needed. 


Shortest Route 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the applicant of con- 


| trol of the A. & S. by purchase of the 


entire capital stock and all outstanding 
bonds of that company will be in the pub- 
lic interest, and that the consideration to 
be paid for such securities is just and 
reasonable. An appropriate order will 
be entered. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissents. 


The full text of the Commission’s or- 
der follows: 

At a session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, held at 
its office in Washington, D. C., on the 
25th day of April, A. D. 1927. Finance 
Docket No. 6155, acquisition of control 
by Texas & Pacific Ry. 

A hearing and investigation of the 
matters and things involved in this pro- 
ceeding having been had, and said divi- 


; sion having, on the date hereof, made 
| and filed a report containing its findings 


of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the acquisition by 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Company of 
control of the Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company by purchase of the capital 
stock and all outstanding bonds of said 
company be, and it is hereby, approved 
and authorized. 

By the Commission, 

George B. McGinty, 


Division 4. 
Secretary. 


This Advertisement Is Directed to New Subscribers 


Why 


The United States Daily 
is utterly reliable 


Here are the first three rules which our news special- 
ists obey when obtaining news and information for 


the columns of The United States Daily. 


Rule One 


Remember always that the purpose of this news- 
paper is to print an impartial and. comprehensive 
daily record of the official acts of the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial branches of the Government of 


the United States. 


Rule Two 


It has no other interest. 


In no article or headline is an editorial comment, 
viewpoint, interpretation, or opinion of any kind 
There are no exceptions to this rule. 
Only by observing scrupulous impartiality can we 
adhere to the good rule of “fairness to all and favors 


permitted. 


to-none.” 


Rule Three 


Every item and article in every issue must carry an 
authority. Our source, our authority i is the action of 
the Government i in any of its various departments, 
bureaus, divisions and independent establishments. 
The first test of an article’s availability is its official 


contact with any of the three branches of the Federal 
Government. 
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AND WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Transportation 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
April 28 are summarized as follows: 


No, 18071. 


Company et al. Decided April 18, 1927. 
Rates charged on gluten feed, in car- 
loads, f#om Roby, Ind., to stations in 
New York on the Uulster & Delaware 
New York on the Ulster & Delaware 
tion awarded. 


No. 16451. Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 


chasing Company v. Atchison, Topeka & | 


Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 


| cided April 12, 1927. Rates on iron and 
steel tank material, in carloads, from | 


points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana aud from Kansas City, Kans., to 
destihations in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas found unreasonable. Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed, and reparation 
awarded, Complaint in No. 15621 (Sub- 
No. 2) dismissed. 


Seaboard Is Allowed 
To Abandon Branch 


Runs From Buda to Norwil- 
lis, Fla., Erected to Serve 
Phosphate Operations. 


Abandonment by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Railway of its line from Buda to 
Norwillis, Fla., 9.84 miles, was author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6128. 

The text of the report by Division 4, 
dated April 19, follows: 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1927, filed an application under 
paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act 
for a certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
permit the abandonment by it of that 
portion of its line of railroad extending 
from Buda to Norwillis, a distance of 
9.84 miles, all in Alachua and Gilchrist 
Counties, Fla. 


American Maize Products | 
Company v. New York Central Railroad | 





| been made by State authorities 


| just north of Norwillis. 





No representations have 


Note Issue Is Increased 
Again by Bank of Japan 


Another increase in the note issue of 
the Bank of Japan was reported to have 
taken place on April 25 in a cablegram 
just received in the Department of Com- 
merce from the Commercial Attache at 
Tokyo, Halleck A: Butte. The cablegram 
follows, in full text: 

Note issue of the Bank of Japan on 


| April 25 totaled 2,651,000,000 yen (the 


value of the yen April 26 was $.4722), 
an increase of 333,000,000 yen over the 
issue of 2,318,000,000 on April 22. Note 
issue on April 21 amounted to 1,697,- 
000,000 yen. Public confidence in Japan 
is apparently restored and on the sur- 
face the situation is easy. 


, and no 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 


The line proposed to be abandoned, 


| known as the Buda branch, extends in 


a westerly and southerly direction from 
a connection with the applicant’s Wannee 
to Starke branch. It crosses the main 
line of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
The branch was 
constructed in 1908 and 1909 for the sole 
purpose of serving certain phosphate- 
rock operations. These operations have 
been discontinued. There are no indus- 
tries or villages dependent upon the line 
for transportation. The population of 
the territory within three miles on each 
side of the branch is estimated at not 
to exceed 75 persons. Traffic originating 
and destined to points on the line de- 
creased from 2,621 tons in 1922 to 6¢ 
tons in 1925. It is represented that the 
branch has not been used for some time, 
that it is not now in operating condi- 
tion, and that there is not sufficient reve- 
nue in prospect to justify the expense 
of rehabilitation and resumption of 
operation. 
Not Public Necessity. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment 


“by the applicant of that portion of its 


line of railroad in 
christ ‘Counties, Fla., described in the 
application. A certificate to that effect 
will be issued. Such certificate will pro- 
vide that it shall take effect and be in 


lachua and Gil- 


force from and after 30 days from its j 
Suitable provision will be made | 


date. 
therein for the cancellation of tariffs. 


Use Our 
Inquiry 
Division 
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Japanese 


Note Issues 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission April 28 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19531. Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
of South Bartonville, Ill., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Seeks application 
of reasonable rates to galvanized wire 
in coils, carloads, from South Barton- 
ville (Peoria), Ill., to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Claims reparation . 

No. 19542. The Barrett Co., of New 
York City, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Requests order requiring estab- 
lishment of reasonable rate on water gas 
tar and petroleum tar from Georgetown, 
D. C., to Gwynns Run, Md. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19543. Home Builders’ Supply Co., 
of Lakeland, Fla., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Asks Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates on lumber from 
points in Alabama to Lakeland. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19544 and Subs 1 and 
Fruit Co., of Harlan, Ky., et al., v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Seeks 
reasonable rates on potatoes and sweet 
potatoes from points in Alabama, Ten- 
nessee to Harlan. Claims reparation. 

No. 19545. Harlan Fruit Co., of Har- 
lan, Ky., et al., v. West Shore Railroad 
et al. Seek reasonable rates on apples, 
Lockport and other New York points to 
Harlan. Claims reparation. 

No. 19546. Rub-Tex Products, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, v. Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rates on bat- 
tery boxes, Indianapolis to points in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan 
and Minnesota. Claims reparation. 

No. 19547; Wadhams Oil Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on oil, petroleum and its prod- 
ucts from various points in Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Jamesville and Jefferson, 
Wis. Claims réparation of $4,500. 


2. Harlan 


Tables of railroad earn- 
ings will be found on pages 
4, 7 and 11. 


HE more than three hundred bureaus and independent 
establishments of the Federal Government contain 
information on every phase of our national life and activi- 
ties; historical, legislative, scientific, industrial, commercial, 
statistical, economic, educational, social. 


4 


There probably is no legitimate questjon that cannot 
be answered by one or several of the bureaus. It is the work 
of the Inquiry Division of The United States Daily to make 
this vast store of information usefully available to our sub- 

-scribers without charge. 


Your questions are invited. You, through direct and 
indirect taxes, are paying your part of the three and a half 


billions of dollars needed to run the Federal Government, 
and you might as well use its facilities when you neéd them. 
The Inquiry Division, through its intimate knowledge, of 
Government sources, can ferret out the answer to your 
question in almost every case. 
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Cash Reserves of Federal Reserve Banks 
Rise for Week as Note Circulation Falls 





od 


Deposits of Members and Holdings of Bills and Securi- 
ties Show Increases. 





The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
April 27, announced by the Federal Re- 
serve Board April 28, shows increases 
for the week of $9,400,000 in bill and 
security holdings, of $19,800,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits and of $4,- 
200,000 in cash reserves, and a decline 
of $11,500,000 in Federal reserve note 
circulation. Holdings of discounted bills 
were $29,100,000 above the preceding 
week’s total, while holdings of Govern- 
ment securities declined $14,500,000 and 
of acceptances purchased in open market, 
$5,500,000. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports an increase of $29,000,000 
in discount holdings, Philadelphia an 
increase of $7,500,000, St. Louis $4,400,- 
000, Chicago $4,000,000, and Kansas City 
$3,400,000, while the Boston bank re- 











RESOURCES: 4-27,1927 4-20,1927 4-28, 1926 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .....--+e+++++ 1,628,235 = 1,658,165 1,437,742 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury.--+--- 40,618 51,299 52,247 

Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes-..-. 1,668,853 1,709,464 1,489,989 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board....+-+-+ 638,802 598,325 691,418 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks...++++++ 738,202 727,539 615,686 

Total gold reserves ...seceseeees Seeecsceses 3,040,857 3,035 328 2,797,093 
Reserves other than gold ...seeseesecsesesres® 166,501 167,852 156,983 

Total reserves ......- sevesescccccescccovecss «9,207,858 8,208,180 2,954,076 | 
Non-reserve Cash cccccsecsscvcccssccscveseers 65,769 66,089 57,937 
Bills discounted: 7 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations....---+ 256,588 246,820 275,223 | 

Other bills discounted ....... seeeasesuyeewee 186,965 167,623 238,445 

Total bills discounted .....ececeecersses® 443,555 414,443 513,668 
Bills bought in open market...ecsccceseeeees*® 241,899 247,396 199,017 
U. S. Government securities: ae ad 

BREED éveccveese bess boecvsssesseedeece 70,675 75,911 98,008 

Treasury notes ...cecsccccccce Peer 89,311 93,626 150,684 

Certificates of indebtedness ....eseeeereee"*" 158,34 165,292 140,121 

Total U. S. Government securities....--++> 318,325 332,829 388,818 
Other securities ....cecsccccces Seewnse eescece 1,800 1,500 4,635 
Foreign loans on gold .....seeeeceeeceereeeee® — seeeeee he ebseetes 8,100 

Total bills and securities ......eeeeeeeerere’ 1,005,577 996,168 1,114,238 
Due from foreign banks ....--seeeceseseters® 660 659 660 
Uncollected items ...ccccsscccccccccsccsesers® 653,714 725,306 638,910 
Bank premises ....c.sscsscsccscccscceserser® 58,588 58,567 59,537 
AH other resources ....seecceecccccessosereee® 12,998 12,753 16,231 

Total resources cccccccsceccccecceccceess*** §,004.664 5,062,722 4,841,584 

LIABILITIES: ail 
F. R. notes in actual circulation.......++++9+++> 1,718,257 1,729,751 1,661,982 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account....e++++++** 2,269,518 2,249,695 2,202,831 

Government ..ccccsccssccccccescccscceseee® 24,138 29,360 16,412 

Foreign bank 1... ..sseceecesecseccense® eevee 4,913 6,013 5,009 

Other deposits .....csgecccccccccconcsesees® 15,296 14,538 17,874 

Total deposits ........cce- Peer er ee 2,313,860 2,299,606 2,242,126 
Deferred availability items .....--seseerseteee* 601,649 663,162 579,167 
Capital paid in ...... bceeoe Soecrocerscreseees 128,806 128,410 122,129 
SUEDE: ceccccdcccccssesecooes Cecansaveereess 228,775 228,775 220,310 
All other liabilities ........eccceesececeetrrs? 13,317 13,018 15,870 

Total liabilities ricponn, a Se ae 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note mae 193% mex 
liabilities combined ........- éecceees peri : ‘ 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for ' 146,948 146,069 66,568 

eign correspondents ......+seeeseets7"* FT cca eee oe 
—— | Shi f Silver 
- Shipments of Silver 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
| April 26 
(Made Public April 28) 





Receipts. eg 
Customs receipts ..... $1,628,547.56 
Internal-revenue re- | 
ceipts: { 
eS eer 1,284,890.20 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ........-. 1,770,518.98 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


—— 


———_—" 


Total ordinary receipts 5,146,977.89 
Public debt receipts. ... 104,850.00 
Balance previous day.. 255,935,571.18 

TONGS hein saicsoe $261,187,399.07 

Expenditures. 
General expenditures... $3,122,492.06 
Interest on public debt. 2,377,253.50 
Refunds of receipts..... 748,579.68 ! 
Panama Canal 12,248.22 


Operations in special ac- 


REE oo ches cee b oces:s 425,839.28 
Adjusted service certifi- 
COGW TONGi 6s cc ccec css 55,454.39 
Civil service retirement 
EE er uate tie cess 16,898.20 
[Investment of trust 
RE Gg 4.6 6-506 o:8-8 9% 187,566.70 
Total ordinary expen- 
BEE Soe ck ces eae 6,571,198.63 
Other public debt ex- 
a 767,919.70 
Balance today.......... 253,848,280.74 
2 ee ee $261,187,399.07 
The accumulative figures together 


vith the comparative analysis of re- 
‘eipts and expenditures for the month 
ind for the year are published each 
Vonday. 


Hearings Are Postponed 
On Pere Marquette Income 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
1as announced a postponement of the 
rearing on the excess income of the 
2ere Marquette Railway, Finance 
Jocket No. 3886, now assigned for May 
», to October 3, at Washington, before 
<xaminer F, A. Law, jr. 


*., P. & E. Railroad Given 
Right to Build Line 


The Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
tailroad was authorized by the Inter- 
itate Commerce Commission on April 28, 
n Finance Docket No. 6072, to con- 
truct an extension from a point near 
2ainesville, Ohio, to a point near Madi- 
on, Ohio, 6 miles, with a branch of 2 
niles, 





ports a decline of $7,900,000 in discounts, 
Richmond $4,100,000, San Francisco $3,- 
100,000, and Cleveland and Atlanta §$2,- 
400,000 each. Open-market acceptance 
holdings of the St. Louis Reserve Bank 
declined $3,300,000. Holdings of all 
classes of Government securities de- 
clined during the week, Treasury cer- 
tificates by $7,000,000, Treasury notes by 
$4,300,000, and United States bonds by 
$3,200,000. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation during the week 
comprise an increase of $4,800,000 re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and declines of $5,600,000 and 
$3,500,000, respectively, by New York 
and Chicago. 

Following is the consolidated state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks combined, 
with figures in thousands of dollars: 





To India Decreased 


| — 





| Department of Commerce Is 
Advised That Currency Re- 
serve Is Also Lower. 





The office of the Department of Com- 
merece at Bombay has reported to the 





463,021.15 | Finance and Investment Division a large 


decrease in silver imports into India as 
well as a decrease in currency reserve. 

Following is the report, as just made 
public: 

Silver imports in India for the week 
ending April 16 amounted to 90,000 
ounces as compared with 1,387,000 
ounces for the preceding week. New 
York supplied the total amount. 

Currency in reserve on the Tth of 
April in silver coins was 954,000,000 
yupees, a decrease of 5,400,000 rupees 
since March 31; bullion, 85,300,000 ru- 
pees, which is 200,000 rupees less than 
on March 31. Silver stocks on April 14 
are estimated at 3,300 bars as com- 
pared with 3,000 bars on April 2. The 
market was weak, governed by Chinese 
advices; the offtake slightly improved. 








Lawrence Stern | 
and Company 


| 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
Board of John R. Thompson Company 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Patmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 














@ Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 
} This company conducts ageneral securities | 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issyes. 














Awenicht TELePHONE AND TeuegraPh COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 
Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 514% 
old nture Bonds 

Due November I, 1943. | 
Coupons of these bonds, payable on | 
May 1. 1927, wil be paid in New York at | 
the office of the Treasurer, 195 Broadway, } 
or in Boston at his office, t25 Milk Street. | 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 














e 5S canoes 
Finance ites Bankin pe vr 
, -Banki iscieal 
Holdings 4 Liquidations 
Greece (drachma)............., 018292 sorte 4 i : i ‘ 
Foreion Exchange snes tomeae wor | L ransactions for April 27 Announced Hills, Calif.; capital, $100,000; effective 
oreign XC lange eengen <oouse) ee eo April 19, 1927; liquidation agent, Edward 
a ae By Bureau of Comptroller of Currency | c. Aidwetl, San Francisco, Calif.; abe 
New York, "se = os te Federal | Norway (krone).-........e.0ee. .2581 | ee sorbed by Liberty Bank of America of 
Reserve Bank 6f New Tork toda ‘a Poland (sloty).:......ccssesses 1140 : , wel ae ° . San Francisco, which bank was consoli- 
oan ie Ee ‘Sane the fol, | Portugal (escudo)............., osz | Changes Include Voluntary Liquidations and Branches | jo403 wit, the Bank of Italy, Sen Pratl 
os ° > \° 
lowing: aeah “te inne geae thaees RS SS I po Authorized by Recent Law. cisco, and that bank was converted into 
ril, 5 2 ® weber newer eeeeee «Lie aD e 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section | Sweden (krona).............00. 2676 ' ‘ : : : . a national bank under the tithe “Daatias 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | Switzerland (franc)............ 1923 | The following transactions of the Bu- | tion was consolidated with the Bank of | Italy National Trust and Savings Asso- 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | Yugoslavia (dinar)............. 017576 | eau of the Comptroller of the Currency | Italy, San Francisco, and that bank was | ojation.” 
purpose of the assessment and collect! Asia: | on April 27 were announced April 28: 7 converted into a national bank under the . . 
duties upon merchandise imported into the China (Chefoo tacl)........... 6442 | Voluntary liquidations:: The Osage Na- | title “Bank of Italy National Trust and Branches authorized by the Comptrol- 
United States, we have ascertained and | China (Hankow tacl)........... 6350 tional Bank, Osage, Iowa; capital, $50,- | Savings Association.” ler under Act of February 25, 1927: 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates pn re ng very da — 000; effective Aprile 18, 1927; liquida- | |The Encinal National Bank of Alameda, The Second National Bank of Cincin« 
in the New York market at noon today for China Cidonghone dollar). ni | tion agent, Birchard Brush, Osage, Iowa. | Calif.; capital $100,000; effective April | nati, Ohio; location of branch, vicinity 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | China (Mexican dollar) ...... "4528 absorbed by The Farmers National Bank | 5, 1927; liquidation agent, Edward C. | of Telford and Ludlow Aves., Clifton, 
rencies are shown below: China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4383 of Osage, No. 4885, which bank has | Aldwell, San Francisco; absorbed by the | Cincinnati. 
Respectfully, one an SRE oy et sien tee = changed its title to “Osage Farmers Na- | Liberty Bank of San Francisco, Calif., The National State Bank of Elizabeth, 
6 Manager, Foreign Department: Japan fea. “4741 tional Bank.” which association was consolidated with | N. J.; location of branch, vicinity of El- 
- ee | Singapore (8. 8.) (dollar): .!. 5596 The National Bank of Martinez, Calif.; | the Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., | mora Ave. and Edgar Road, Elizabeth. 
aa (schilling) rene North America: _,. | capital, $50,000; effective April 12, 1927; | under the title Liberty Bank of America The American National Bank of Mount 
Suman ines ee py wee tee Bvi0tvceseeeens 1 eeoaes liquidation agent, Edward C. Aldwell, | of San Francisco. The latter associa- | Vernonr. N. Y,; location of branch, vi- 
BWigarlg (GE). css sseetocssesce 007250 | Mexico (peso)...........000000, "466667 | 580 Francisco, Calif.; absorbed by the | tion was consolidated with the Bank of | cinity of the corner of Fourth Ave. and 
las aa = nae land (dollar).e....... 998781 | Liberty Bank of San Fvancisco, which | Italy, San Franciseo, and that bank was | Third St., Mount Vernon. 
. : ane “20 outh America: | association was consolidated with the | converted into a national bank under the The First National Bank of West N 
England terl 2 go 9617 ; ; , : ee een 
Finland eee pagers : sreeeoe | preening, (peso) (gold). ss... fex0.~=« | Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., | title “Bank of Italy National Trust and | York, N. J.; location of branch, vicinity 
France (frafit)...,...s.eeesere 0892 | Chile OUNDT IN Seis. cccuvvenies "1202 under the title Liberty Bank of America | Savings Association.” j of Park Ave. between 19th and 22d Sts., 
| Germanv (reichsmark)......... 2370 =| Uruguay (peso)................ 1.0172. of San Francisco. The latter associa- |} The Beverly National Bank of Beverly | West New York, N. J. 
! 
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“Matchless Service” 
To 124,000 Consumers 










e Nation’s Capital 















AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOUND INVESTMENT 
IN AN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


RIGHT IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


OFFERS FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


$2,500,000 Preferred Stock, 514 Per Cent Series of 1927 


Consisting of Twenty-five Thousand Shares of $100 Par Value 


At $99.00 per Share 


In event of oversubscription the Company reserves the option to make allotments to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000. 

Quarterly dividends payable March 1, June 1, September 1 and December 1. 

Redeemable at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, at any time on or before June 1, 1937, at $110 per share, and at any time aiter 
June 1, 1937, at $107.00 per share, plus, in either case, all unpaid dividends accumulated or accrued thereon to the date fixed for redemption. 

Exempt from present Normal Federal Income Tax and District of Columbia Personal Property Tax. 


Transfer Agent, AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 
Registrar, UNION TRUST COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 


CAPITALIZATION 
With the approval of the Public Utilities Commission, and to provide a comprehensive financial plan for meeting the future expansion of the Com- 
pany’s business, the authorized capitalization of the Potomac Electric Power Company was increased in 1925 to $30,000,000, consisting of $20,000,- 
000 preferred and $10,000,000 common stock. The outstanding capitalization, upon completion of the present sale of Preferred Stock, will be as follows: 


































Preferred Stock, 6% Series of 1925 ........ siateile slat og fovea tesla wana $2,000,000 
Preferred Stock, 512% Series of 1927 ........... ar rsiacalaia ecetarsiorstohe Gane * 2,500,000 
CRIME CS MUNONE ica 8 ors 2aca 6c 0 eteibit ae ioe S189 Sta oi cis arep bya bbe ova s OE Ree Re 6,000,000 
Bonds, including $1,380,000, which have been reacquired by the Company 

and held alive in the Sinking Funds or in the Treasury of the Company.. 10,957,000 
WR res cis sia kc tcuetey Fe oraieiepclave orale ae areca ere nie STAID winnie te ee atens av $21,457,000* 







*In the event allotment is made of the full $5,000,000 Preferred Stock, 544% Series of 1927, the outstanding capitaliza- 


- VALUE OF PROPERTY 


In aceordance with an agreement entered into with the Public Utilities Commission on December 31, 1924, and approved by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, re- 
garding valuation, rates and other matters, the valuation of the Company’s property used and useful as of January 1, 1925, was fixed at $32,500,000 and rates determined that 
would yield 744% on said valuation. Since January 1, 1925, there has been expended on capital account for extensions, additions, betterments and improvements the sum of $6,- 
162,176.30, making the total valuation of the Company’s property used and useful as of February 28, 1927, $38,662,176.30. 


GROSS EARNINGS 


The gross earnings have shown a remarkable development since the incorporation of the Company thirty-one years ago, and more particularly in the last ten years. 
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UG. ccs ais oe Grae Beant a ashiateia cialee aleve eia $2,420,537.08 
Mee oe aru cctevatanciareraveeten te aR Tota areas CAR Bis los ake 4,934,765.49 
12 months ended Feb. 28, 1927..............06- 8,015,859.12 








NET INCOME 


Average annual net income during the last five years, after payment of all Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Depreciation, Taxes, Interest and other charges, exclusive of divi- 
dends, amounts to $1,772,445.31. 

The annual dividend requirements on $2,000,000 Preferred Stock, 6% Series of 1925, and on $2,500,000 Preferred Stock 514% Series of 1927, amounts to $257,500.00. In the event 
allotment is made of the full $5,000,000 of Preferred Stock, 512% Series of 1927, the annual dividend requirement on $7,000,000 Preferred Stock will be $395,000. 


EVERY CONSUMER SHOULD BE A SHAREHOLDER 


To encourage the purchase of this stock by our patrons, we have arranged to sell it on a monthly payment basis or for cash in full. Under the partial payment plan it is pos- 
sible for an individual to become a stockholder by paying as little as $10.00 per month. 

The Company reserves the right to reject, within its discretion, any subscription, or to allot a smaller number of shares than subscribed for. 

It is the Company's desire to have as much of this stock as possible owned by its consumers and employes. For that reason they will be given preference in allotment. 

Stock certificates will be ready for delivery June 1, 1927, and payments are to be made at that time. 

Subscriptions will be received from May 2, 1927, to May 7, 1927, at the office of the POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY, 14th and C Streets N. W., at the bank at 
which you are accustomed to pay your electric light bills, or at any of the following banks, trust companies and investment bankers of the District of Columbia and Maryland, 
who are associated with us in the sale of this Stock: 


IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
619 14th St. N. W. 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
10th & Pa. Ave, N. W. 

W. B. HIBBS & COMPANY 
723 16th St. N. W. 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 






















IN MARYLAND: 


BANK OF BETHESDA 
Beth 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
Fe esda, Md. 


15th and Pa, Ave. N. W 
ANACOSTIA BANK 
Nichols Ave, & U St. 8. E. 
BANE OF BRIGHTWOOD 
5913 Ga, Ave. N. W. 


NORTH CAPITOL SAVINGS BANK 
$H St. N. W. 
NORTHEAST SAVINGS BANK 
800 H St. N. E. 

PARK SAVINGS BANK 


CITIZENS BANK 
Takoma Park, Md. 
EASTERN SHORE TRUST 60. 

Marlboro, 







14th & Kenyon Sts. N. W. 
POTOMAC SAVINGS BANK 























BANK OF COMMERCE & SAVINGS 479 H St. N. W. Wis, Ave. & M St. N. W. ’ 
ith and E Sts. N. W. Merk ets hw PRUDENTIAL BANK FARMERS SAE 2 TEU 0 
4 Sts, e ° 7 d N. le : : . 
viene he LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK mich Uneear ata FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF GAITHERSBURG 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 318 7th St. N. W 1503 Pa, Ave. N. W. Gaithersburg, Md. 
710 14th St, NW. McLACHLEN BANKING CORPORATION SECOND NATIONAL BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HYATTSVILLE 
CHEVY CHASE SAVINGS BANK th & G Sts. NL We 509 th St. N. W. Hyattsville, Md. 
5524 Cone. Ave. N. W. | MERCHANTS BANK & JRUST CO. “LCURITY SAVINGS & COMMERCIAL BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MT. RAINIER 
COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK Southers Bull 701 9th St. N. W Mt. Rainier, Md, 


0 . 
MT. VERNON SAVINGS BANK SEVENTH STREET SAVINGS BANE 
Machinists Building jth & N Sts. N. W. 
MUNSEY TRUST COMPANY ° TAKOMA PARK BANK 

Munsey Building Takoma Park, D. C. 
G, M.-P. MURPHY & CO. UNION TRUST COMPANY 
1416 H St. N. W. 15th & H Sts. N. W. 
NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK 
ra * a 7 


911 F St. N. W. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
lith & G Sts. N. W. 
CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
14th & H Sts. N. W. 
CRANE, PARRIS & CO. 


FIRST NALIONAL BANK OF SOUTHERN MD. 
Maribero, Md, 
KENSINGTON BANK 
Kensington, Md. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
Rockville, Md. 





















823 i5th St. N. W. ith & € Sts, N. W. 2000 14th St. N. W. ; : 
DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK NATIONAL CITY COMPANY WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. PRINCE GEOKGES BANK 

. Jee 2 St. MW. 741 U5th St. N. W. th & F Sts. N. W. Mt. Belaler, 264. 
EAST WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK WASHINGTON MECHANICS SAVINGS BANK SILVER SPRING NATIONAL BANK 

FARMERS & MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK NATIONAL SAVINGS -& TRUST CO. Sth & G Sts. 8. E. Silver Spring, Md 

y ( y NATIONAL SAVINGS & TRUS " WOODRIDGE-LANGDON SAVINGS . BANK HER, IST 
Wis, Ava, @ OE ee ONAL SAVINGS & TRUS Tee SOUTHERN MARYLAND TRUS? Cv. 
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POTOMAC 


April 28, 1927 


ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


WILLIAM F. HAM, President. 









EARLY 
CN DEX 


Rotary 


Engines 


~ Modified Patent 
Of Rotary Engine 
Held Allowable 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Decision in Appeal for 
Application Based on 
British Idea. 


APPLICATION OF ARTHUR J. WILLIAMS; 
DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1625233 was issued to Arthur 
J. Williams April 19, 1927, for an Im- 
provement in Rotary Engines, on ap- 
plication No. 583842 filed August 23, 
1922. 

Lacey and-Lacey for appellant. 

Claims for Rotary Engine held allow- 
able over references. The opinion of 
the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Skinner 
and Smith, in full is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 6 inclusive. Claim 1 
is reproduced for illustrative purposes: 

1. In a rotary engine, the combustion 
of a cylindrical housing, a concentrically 
disposed cylindrical stator 
therein, means extending through the 
housing from end to end thereof re- 
movably mounting the stator and fixedly 
suspending the stator to define a sur- 
rounding lubricant chamber between 
the‘stator and housing, the stator being 
provided with inlet and exhaust ports, 
a rotor journaled in the stator and pro- 
vided with pistons controlling said ports, 
sliding abutments carried by the stator 
to cooperate with the rotor, and means 
disposed in said chamber for actuating 
said abutments. 

The references cited are: 
647015, April 10, 1900; Grace, British, 
9894, May 20, 1895. 

The invention claimed is a rotary 
engine and the appealed claims are di- 
rected particularly to the construction 
of the stator by which it may be remov- 
ably mounted and form with the sur- 


rounding casing a lubricant containing | 


chamber. The stator is formed of op- 
posed segmental members with other 
segmental members interposed between 
the first mentioned members connecting 
them together and serving to support 


the stator in operative position in the | 


apparatus. The connecting segmental 
members also support sliding abutments 
cooperating with the rotor. All of the 
features just mentioned together with 
other structural details are included 
more or less specifically in each of the 
appealed claims. 

The examiner rejects the claims on 
the U. S. Miller patent taken in con- 
nection with the British patent to 
Grace. The examiner states that the in- 
ner casing 8, 9 of Miller forms the stator 
or cylinder while the British 
claimed. It is 


ment, inlet and outlet 


stated by the examiner that the British | 


patent also shows cams for operating 
the abutment similar to that employed 
by appellant. 
the statement on appeal just how the ex- 
aminer proposes to combine the ref- 
erences and it is not obvious to us how 
the structure of the Miller reference 
could be modified in view of the teach- 
ings of the British patent to produce a 
structure responding to ‘the appealed 
claims. Moreover, the Miller patent, as 
we understand it, does not disclose a 


construction of stator responding to the | 
limitations included in | 


stator structure 


the claims. In the reference the parts 


which the examiner selects as respond- | 


ing to the stator are designated 8 and 9. 
The part 8 is described as integral with 
the casing or frame hence we fail to 
sce how the stator can be said to be re- 
movably mounted. Nor do we find any- 


thing in the Miller patent responding | 


to the limitation in the claims to “means 
extending through the housing from 
end to end thereof” through which the 
removable mounting of the stator is se- 
. cured. Hence it is our view that even 
if it be admitted that the British patent 
shows certain features included in the 
appealed claims and it were possible to 
incorporate such features in the Miller 
construction, the resulting apparatus 
would not have the snecific stator con- 
struction claimed. We note that, so 
far as we can determine, the Miller ref- 
erence does not contemplate the forma- 
tion of a lubricant chamber by the 
stator and its surrounding casing. As 
the case is presented to us the appealed 
claims should be allowed. 

The decision of the 
versed. 


examiner is re- 


Application Allowed 
For Reissue of Patent 


Method Involves Use of Alter- 
nate Introduction of Surfaces 
of Anodes Into Bath. 


APPLICATION OF CARL HAMBUECHEN; 
DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
ENT OFFICE. 

Reissue patent 16598 was granted to 
Hambuechen April 19, 1927, for Electro- 
deposition of Chromium, on application 
101000, filed April 9, 1926. 

Byrnes, Townsend & Brickenstein for 
appellant. 

An application the reissue of a 
patent was allowed by the Examiners- 
in-Chief (Ide, Henry and Ruckman) in 
an opinion as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Examiner rejecting claim 4 as un- 
warranted by the disclosure of the pat- 
ent of which this is an application for 
reissue, 

The reissue is for the purpose of 
broadening the scope of claim 4 to be 
commensurate with the scope of appel- 
lant’s invention as disclosed in the orig- 
inal application for patent. 

Overcomes Difficulty. 
The specification of the patent, page 1, 


for 


arranged | 


Miller, | 


patent | 
shows the specific form of piston, abut- | 


We are not informed in | 


| claim 


PAT- | 


610) 


Patents 


Froth Flotation 


Proe 
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Mineral 


Separators 


ess Found Not to Infringe 


Oil Buoyancy Method for Separating Minerals 


Allegations of Fraud 
Disallowed by Court 


Defendants Held Not to Have 
Discovered Process in Plain- 
tiff’s Employ. 


WoLF MINERAL PROCESS CORPORATION Y. 
MINERALS SEPARATION NORTH AMERI- 
CAN CORPORATION; UNITED STATES CIR- 
cuit CourT oF APPEALS, FOURTH Cir- 
cuit, No. 2557. 

Patent 787814 to Wolf, covering a min- 


eral separation process which involves | 


the flotation of metal particles by the 
buoyancy of oil, held not infringed by a 


froth flotation process used by the de- | 


fendant. 

Henry W. Anderson and Clifford E, 
Dunn (William M, Chadbourne, Leonard 
A. Watson, Willis B. Rice, Clinton DeW. 
Van Siclen, Carrol R. Ward, Alfred H. 
Phillips, Wellington S. Crouse and Jacob 
F. Murbach on briefs) for appellant. 
Henry D. Williams, William H. Kenyon 
and Charles McH. Howard (Lindley M. 
Garrison on brief) for appellee. 

Before Circuit Judges Waddill and 
Parker and District Judge Groner. The 
full text of the opinion of Judge Parker 
is as follows: 

The appellant, Wolf Mineral Process 
Corporation, coniplainant in the court 
below, is the assignee of a certain patent, 


| number 787814, issued to one J. D. Wolf, 


covering a mineral separation process 
which involves the flotation of metal par- 
ticles by the buoyancy of oil. It 
holds by assignment the rights claimed 


| by Wolf in the patent of defendant, Min- 
| erals Separation North American Corpo- 


ration. 

Defendant is the assignee of patent 
number 835120, issued to Henry Living- 
stone Sulman, Hugh Fitzalis Kirkpatrick- 
Picard and John Ballot, covering the 
froth flotation process of mineral separa- 


tion, which is fully described in the opin- | 


ions of the Supreme Court in the cases 


| of Minerals Separation, Limited, v. Hyde 


242 U. S. 261, and Minerals Separation, 
Limited, v. Butte, 250 U. S. 336, in which 
the validity of the patent was sustained. 


Bill Alleged Fraud on 


Part of Two Patentees 


The bill alleges fraud on the part of 
Sulman & Picard, two of the patentees 
under patent 835120, in that while em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity as 


agents and consulting metallurgists for | 
Wolf they derived from him the ideas ' 


embodied in that patent, oi discovered 


| same while conducting experiments for 
him under a contract providing that all | 


discoveries made in the course of such 
experiments should belong to him, and 
asks that a constructive trust be im- 
pressed on the patent in favor of com- 
plaint and that defendant be required to 
account for profits realized therefrom. 

It also alleges that licensees of defend- 
ant, in carrying on processes which de- 
fendant has approved, have infringed the 


Wolf patent numbered 787814, and asks | 


for an injunction and accounting. 
The answer denies the fraud and in- 


fringement alleged, and pleads laches and | 


certain other special defenses, which, in 
the view which we take of the facts, need 


lines 65 to 74, inclusive, sets forth the 
difficulty sought to be overcome by the 
invention and lines 74, 75 and 76 state in 
the following words how appellant avoids 
this difficulty: 

“I avoid this difficulty by the use of 
both insoluble anodes and soluble chrom- 
ium anodes.” 

This statement is followed by a state- 
ment of two specific methods of which 
the first is: 

“The two anodes may be introduced 
into the circuit alternately for such pe- 
riods as will not permit the chromium 
content of the bath to rise or fall below 
the desired range.” 


This stated method in our opinion war- | 


rants the wording of the present claim 4 
for the alternate introduction of the sur- 
faces of the anodes into the bath effects 
an adjustment the current between 
the anodes to maintain an efficient con- 
centration of chromium in the bath. 
Claim Is Warranted, 
We believe the operation of adjusting 


of 


the distribution of the current between | 


the two anodes to maintain an efficient 
concentration of chromium in the bath is 
inclusively inherent in the method de- 


scribed above. We also think the broader | 


statement in claim 4 in the application 


| is inherently included in claim 4 of the 


patent and apparently there would have 
been no objection raised to the new 
4 had it been presented as an 
original claim instead of claim 4 that is 
in the patent, the method being inher- 


| ently included in the description quoted. 

We think that having the knowledge : 
two | 
| kinds of electrodes and the knowledge of 


of the effect of the bath on the 
the effect of the electrodes upon the cur- 
rent through the bath and having con- 


ceived of using the two anodes the obvi- 


| ous thing to do would be to adjust the | 
| current between the anodes by properly 
| proportioning the amount of the differ- 
| ent anodes in the bath to adjust the cur- 


rent between the anodes so that the bath 
may be maintained of uniform density 


| and effect the maximum efficiency of the 


method of electrodeposition. The pur- 
pose of invention being to maintain an 
efficient concentration of soluble chro- 
mium in the bath by using two anodes 
and varying the proportions of the 
anodes so that the proper amount of 
soluble chromium shall be introduced 
into the bath to replace that carried to 
the cathode. 

We consider the claim in the applica- 
tion 0 be warranted by and inherently 
incluswe in the original disclosure. 

The decision of the Examiner is re- 
versed, 


also } 


| the vigorous agitation a 


not be considered. The learned Dis- 
trict Judge, in an able opinion, in which 
he thoroughly reviewed and analyzed the 
evidence, 
fraud nor infringement. 
the bill, and complainant brings the mat- 
ter before us by appeal. 

The facts necessary to an understand- 
ing of the points involved are as follows: 


| Metals are generally found if ores in 


the form of oxides, sulphides, ete., which 
are embedded in rock. To concentrate 
the metal the ore must be crushed and 
some means devised to separate the metal 
particles from the particles of rock tech- 
nically known as the gangue. The af- 


finity of oil for the metal particles has | 


long been known and various processes 


have been patented seeking to separate | 


the metal particles from the gangue by 
the use of oil. 


History of Processes 


| For Mineral Separation 


In 1898, one Elmore, a British 
ject, discovered and patented a process 
for mineral separation, based upon the 
known affinity between oil and metal 
and the fact that oil has a lower specific 
gravity than water. 
a sa bulk oil flotation process. Mineral- 
bearing ore was finely ground and mixed 
with water. To this was added a large 
quantity of oil. The mixture was then 
gently agitated so as to bring the metal 
particles into contact with the oil and 
then allowed to settle. 

The oil would rise to the surface, bear- 
ing with it a large part of the metal 


| content, and the gangue or rock would 


sink to the bottom. The oil was then 
drawn off and the metal particles sep- 
arated therefrom. The Elmore process 
caused much discussion in scientific cir- 
cles, but it was not commercially success- 
ful. It required too great a quantity 
of oil to be profitably used with low 
grade ores, and the necessity that the 
agitation employed be of a gentle char- 
acter so that the oil would not emulsify 
and fail to reagglomerate, made it im- 
possible to treat “slimes,” the very finely 
ground portions of the ore, which contain 
a large per cent of the metal content. 

In 1902, Wolf, a promoter resident in 
London, became interested in the oil flo- 
tation process of mineral separation. He 
conceived the idea that by violent agi- 
tation he could bring the oil into contact 
with the metal particles with the use of 
a smaller quantity of oil. His problem 
was to secure an oil which would not 


emulsify but reagglomerate after agi- | 


tation. 

He disclosed this idea to Sir Frank 
Crisp, his solicitor in London, and was 
directed by him to Wade, a patent agent. 
Wade directed him to one Scammell, who 
had recently patented a very viscous sul- 
pho-chlorinated oil, for use in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber. He and 
Scammell experimented with this oil for 
floating metal, and, at his suggestion, 
Scammell obtained a patent for the use 
of the oil in mineral separation, and he 
secured an option on the patent. 

At the suggestion of Wade, Wolf then 
employed Sulman & Picard, metallurgists 
of London of high standing, to conduct 
experiments for the purpose of evolving 
a commercially practical process for min- 
eral separation with the use of this 
viscous oil and violent agitation. The 
contract was signed February 5, 1903, 
and in it Sulman & Picard agreed to 


conduct the experiments for Wolf, to | 


report the results of the experiments to 
him, to preserve the strictest secrecy in 
conducting experiments and _ investiga- 


tions and to give him the benefit of their | 


knowledge and experience. 
Agreement Was Made 


To Withhold Discoveries 

They further agreed that all discov- 
eries and inventions made or worked 
out by them or their assistants in the 
course of the investigations or experi- 
ments conducted for Wolf should belong 
to him. As bearing upon the sort of 
work which Sulman & Picard were ex- 
pected to do, the following extract from 
the contract is pertinent: 

“The Chemists shall carefully investi- 
gate and carry out the tests on Scam- 
mells Oil Concentration process as sug- 
gested in their letter to Mr. Wolf dated 
the fifteenth November One 
nine hundred and two and shall endeavor 
to: ascertain the proper proportion of 


Chloride of Sulphur to be used with vari- | 


ous oils so as to obtain the best pos- 
sible extraction of metals from the pulps 
and slimes of various typical ores to 
which such process may be applicable 
and generally shall construct exact for- 
mulae for the most economical and effi- 
cient working of the said process on a 
commercial scale.” 

Experiments began under the contract 


| on February 9, and continued till April 


21. During this time, tests were made 
with various kinds of oil subjected to the 
sulpho-chlorination process, with differ- 
ent quantities of oil and with different 
types of agitation, but the evidence 
shows that all tests were directed to- 
ward what was distinctly a bulk oil flota- 
tion process. 

It was discovered that as a result of 
part of the 
gangue was taken up with the metal, 


but that by afterwards passing the oil | 
| with the metal concentrate through hot 
| water it became less viscous and dropped 


the particles of gangue which it had 
picked up, but held on to the particles 
of metal. 

It was also discovered that by blow- 
ing hot air or steam through the tail- 
ings (the sandy residue left after the 


metal concentrate had been taken off), | 


oil which had been caught therein would 
be released and thus saved*for future 
use. These discoveries were duly re- 
ported by Sulman & Picard and were 
incorporated in the process for which 
Wolf obtained patent numbered 787814, 
which is the patent upon which com- 


plainant relies in its cleim of infringe- } 


ment, 
Sulman & Picard also supervised for 


Wolf the construction of a large scale , 


held that there was neither | 
He dismissed | 


sub- | 


“t may be described | 


| Australia for demonstration there. 
March, 1905, one Higgins, an employe | 


thousand | 


| ancy of air. 


| Laches Would Have 


Been Bar to Action 


Cireuit Court of Appeals Af- 
firms Decision Finding No 
Infringement. 


plant in Eyre Street, London, which was 

built to make further test of the process, 

but this plant proved a failure. The 
| apparatus installed developed defects and 
the type of oil used did not give success- 
ful results. After its failure, Sulman & 
Picard made recommendations with 
gard to changes in apparatus and in 
oil, but these were appzrently not fol- 
lowed up. 


Suit Instituted to 
Recover on Contract 


Wolf failed to pay the full amount | 


promised for supervising the construc- 


tion of the plant, and Sulman & Picard | 


instituted action against him to recover 
the balance due under the contract. Wolf 


admitted the contract, but pleaded as a | 
counterclaim that Sulman & Picard, in | 
breach thereof and of the duty arising | 
relationship sus- | 
tained to him, had obtained patents in | 


from the confidential 


the Summer or early Fall of 1903 on a 


bubble flotation process of mineral sep- | 
aration and also one on an oil spraying | 


process, the ideas back of which Wolf 
alleged that they had 


This action was heard in the High Court 
of Justice in London, before Mr. Justice 
Buckley, in the year 1905. 

The counterclaim was heard on the 
merits, and the issue involved was de- 
cided against Wolf, judgment being ren- 
dered in favor of Sulman & Picard for 
the full amount of their claim. 

The foregoing covers the dealings had 
between Wolf and Sulman & Picard. It 
remains for us to consider the discovery 


of the process covered by defendant’s | 


patent, and certain circumstances relied 


upon by plaintiff to establish fraud. When | 
| Wolf entered into the contract with Sul- | 


man & Picard on February 5, 1903, they 
were at work on a mineral separation 


process involving the use of oil, of which | 


fact they duly informed him but stated 
that they did not think that there was 


any conflict between the two processes. | 


The process upon which they were at 


work was a metal sinking process, cov- | 
cred by a patent issued to one Catter- | 
| mole, in which they acquired an interest 


while later. The Cattermole 
in brief, was to mix finely 


a short 
process, 


ground ore with water and then add } 


oil to the amount of about six per cent 
on the? ore. 


divided into small particles. 
Which because of their weight sank to 


the bottom of the mixture. These glob- 
ules had some gangue in them, but 


they were caused to pass through a ves- | 


sel containing an upward-flowing current 
of water of sufficient strength to carry 
off the gangue but allow the metal par- 
ticles to sink. 


Froth Flotation Process 
Discovered by Employe 


Sulman & Picard were at work on the 


Cattermole process from 1902 to 1905, | 
during which time they completed a | 
model Cattermole plant and sent it to | 


In 


in their laboratory, was making experi- 
ments with the Cattermole process, when 
he discovered, almost accidentally, the 
froth flotation process. 

The testimony is that he was testing 
the effect of reducing the quantity of 


il i C ‘mol rocess, when he | 
oil in the Cottermole process, when he | were contluded; the fact that the Eyre 


discovered that when oleic acid was used 
as the oil and reduced to less than 1 


per cent on the ore, the violent agitation | 
of the Cattermole process was followed, | 


not by the formation of metal granules 
which sank to the bottom, but of a min- 
eral-bearing froth which rose to the 
top. 

As.a result of this discovery, at patent 
was obtained by Sulman & Picard and 
Ballot, their associate in the development 
of the Cattermole process, which is de- 
fendant’s patent No. 835120 in suit here. 
The process of that patent has been 
aptly described as an air or froth flota- 
tion process, as the mineral particles are 
raised to the surface of the mixture not 
by the buoyancy of oil but by the buoy- 


mineral-bearing froth in which oil is per- 


| ceptible to no sense except that of smell. 
The process covered by the patent is | 


this: 

water. 

cent on the ore of oleic acid or other 
| frothing oil. The mixture is .violently 
agitated and then allowed to settle. The 

gangue sinks to the bottom of the mix- 
| ture, while the metal rises to the top 
| in a froth and is floated off. 

The contention of complainant is that 
the froth flotation process was not in 
| fact discovered by Higgins in 1905, but 

that the idea back of it was either de- 

rived by Sulman & Picard 
| process described to them by Wolf, which 
involved reduction of the quantity of oil 


Finely ground ore is mixed with 


with violent agitation, or was discovered 7 : 5 
| ments, and we find nothing which would 


by them in the experiments conducted 
for him. 


Complainant Contended 
Fraud Was Perpetrated 


In support of this contention, com- | 


plainant relies upon the fact that the 
froth flotation process requires violent 
agitation and that the quantity of oil 
used is greatly reduced. It also relies 
upon a number of circumstances such as 
the fact that Sulman & Picard, shortly 
after entering into the contract with 
Wolf, acquired an interest in the Catter- 


re- | 





obtained from | 
him or from experiments made for him. | 


The mixture was then vio- | 
lently agitated and the oil was thereby | 
The metal | 
particles attached themselves to these | 
particles of oil, forming small globules, | 


| of the evidence requires 


The metal particles become | 
attached to air bubbles, and the particles | 
and the bubbles rise to the surface in a | 


To this is added less than 1 per 


| Cos v. 


fuiin. the | Fed. 202; Babcock v. De Mott (C. C. A. 
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mole process, which fact they did not 
disclose to him until some time later; 
the fact that Chapman, their employe 


| who conducted experiments on the Wolf 


process, was put to work on the Catter- 
mole process after the Wolf experiments 


Street plant, the construction of which 
was supervised by Sulman & Picard, 
proved a failure; and the fact that Sul- 
man & Picard secured patents on proc- 
esses involving air bubble flotation in 
the Summer of 1905. 


All of these facts, with the other cir- | 


cumstances of the case ,were carefully 
weighed and considered by the learned 
District Judge, as shown by his well 
reasoned opinion, at the conclusion of 
which he states: “Careful consideration 
the 
the charge of 


tnar * FS fraud on 








finding | 


the part of the defendant, and the claim | 
of equitable ownership by Wolf and the | 
plaintiff of the patent of the defendant, | 


is without foundation.” 

As this is an appeal in equity, we 
are not bound by the trial judge’s find- 
ings of fact, as we would be upon a 
writ of error; but the rule is well settled 
that, as he has seen and heard the wit- 
ensses, his findings ought not be dis- 
turbed unless it clearly appears that 
he has misapprehended the evidence or 


| has gone against the clear weight thereof, 


or in other words, unless we are satis- 


fied that his findings were clearly wrong. | 
U. S. v. U. S. Shoe Machinery Co. 247 | 
| U. S. 32, 41; Adamson v. Gilliland, 242 © 


U. S. 350; D. T. McKeithan Lumber 
Co. v. Fidelity Trust Co. (C. C. A. 4th) 
223 Fed. 773; American Rotary Valve 
, Moorehead (C. C. A. 7th) 226 


8th) 160 Fed. 882. 
We have carefully considered the evi- 
dence in the light of the briefs and argu- 


warrant us in reversing the finding of 
the District Judge. On the contrary we 
are of opinion that his finding was right. 
There are a number of circumstances, it 
is true, which give color to the sus- 
picions entertained by Wolf; but when 
these circumstances are viewed in the 
light of the explanatory testimony, there 
is no evidence which would warrant the 
finding that these metallurgists of high 
characten and standing, as Sulman & 
Picard are shown to be, betrayed the 
confidence reposed in them by a client, 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and appropriated to their own use ideas ; 


which belonged to him. 
Find Nothing to Warrant 


| Reversal of District Court 


The fact that Wolf disclosed to Sulman 
& Picard a process involving violent 
agitation and a reduction of the quantity 


of oil, and that violent agitation is em- 
ployed in the froth flotation process with | 


the oil reduced almost to the vanishing 
point, might seem at first glance 
justify an inference that the idea back 
of that process was derived by Sulman 


& Picard from Wolf; but further con- | 


sideration will disclose the essential dif- 
ference between the two processes and 
is convincing that consideration of or 
experimentation with the one would not 
necessarily or probably have led to dis- 
covery of the other, 

Wolf’s process was a bulk oil flotation 
process; that of defendant was a froth 
flotation process. Wolf’s patent utilizes 
the lifting power of oil due to its having 
a lower specific gravity than water. De- 


fendant’s patent utilizes the buoyancy of | 


air, the oil used being practically lost 
in the process. Wolf used violent agi- 
tation to bring the particles of oil into 
contact with the metal particles. so that 
it might lift them to the surface; de- 
fendant’s patent uses violent agitation 
to beat air into the mixture, so that a 
froth of bubbles will be produced. 

In Minerals Separation, Limited, v. 
Hyde, supra, 242 U. S. 261, 268, the Su- 
preme Court, in distinguishing the froth 
flotation process from various oil buov- 
ancy processes, relied upon as antici- 
pations, (the Wolf patent was_intro- 
duced in evidence in that case, though 
not mentioned in the opinion) said: 

“Tt is not necessary for us to go into 
a detailed examination of the process in 
suit to distinguish it from the processes 
of patents relied on as anticipations, 
convinced as wé are that the small 
amount of oil used makes it clear that 
the lifting force which separates the 
metallic particles of the pulp from the 
other substances of it is not to be found 
principally in the buoyancy of the oil 
used, as was the case in prior processes, 
but that this force is to be found, chiefly, 
in the buoyancy of the air bubbles intro- 
duced into the mixture by an agitation 
greater than and different from that 
which had been resorted to before and 
that this advance on the prior art and 





of 


| but it merely adds a 





to | 


| aS new and original as it 


y 
Heating 


Control 


Examiners-in-Chief 
Grant Patent Claim 
For Heating Control 


Changes Vacuum Existing in 


Carbureting Passage for 
Exhaust in Mani- 


fold. 


APPLICATION OF DONALD PLUMMER Mo- 
LONY; DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1625135 was issued to Donald 


Plummer Molony April 19, 1927, for 


| Automatic Charge Heating Control for 


Internal Combustion Engines, on appli- 
352703, filed October 1919, 
Rea P. Wright for appellant. 
Controlling of Gas. 

Claim 6 for controlling passage of ex- 
haust gases around intake manifold by 
changing vacuum existing in carbureting 
passage allowed. Claim 10 adding man- 
ual control to claim 6 held unpatentable 
over claim 6. The opinion of the Exam- 
iners-in-Chief (Skinner, Smith and Ruck- 
man) in full, is as follows: 


” 
23, 


cation No. 


This is an appeal from the decision of 


| the Examiner finally rejecting claims 6 


and 10 of which the following will serve 
as an example: 
6. An internal combustion engine hay- 


| ing an exhaust pipe, intake manifold and 


charge forming device connected thereto, 


| : 
| a heater for heating the charge deliy- 
| ered to the engine, said heater having 


inlet and outlet pipes connected to the 
exhaust pipe, a valve for controlling the 


/passage of exhaust gases through said 


heater and means for actuating said 


| valve controlled by the changing vacuum 
| existing in the carbureting passage of 


the charge forming device. 


The reference relied upon is, Short, 


| 1877369, May 10, 1921. 


Patent Previously Issued. 

The patent to Short reads on the re- 
jected claims except that his valve 65, is 
controlled by a thermostat 74 located-in 
the inlet manifold of the engine instead 
controlled the changing 
vacuum in the carbureting passage of 


being by 

the charge forming device. 
The thermostat of the reference is of 

the capsule or bellows type and the Ex- 


aminer points out that in such a thermo- 


stat the capsule is filled with a volatile 
fluid and acts on the valve through the 
difference in pressure between the fluid 
or gas on the inside and the variable 
pressure on the outside. This is true but 
the expansive force of the gas inside is 
so much greater than any variation in 
pressure in the inlet pipe that the latter 
is of little consequence and furthermore 
it would act to oppose the desired action 
on the valve and to defeat the purpose 
of the Short construction. The thermo- 
stat happens to be illustrated as of ‘the 
capsule type but any other form of 
thermostat would heve served to illu- 
strate the invention and there was no 
intention of relying on the variation in 
vacuum as the means for controlling the 
valve. The decision of the Examiner is 
reversed as to claim 6. It is not clear 
whether the Examiner intended to reject 
claim 10 as unpatentable over claim 6 


; manual control 
which is found in Short and adds nothirg 


| patentable to claim 6, as pointed out by 


the Examiner. 


Eugene Landers Named 
To Post in Patent Office 


President Coolidge has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Eugene 
Landers, of New York, to be Examiner- 
in-Chief in the United States Patent 


| Office. 


At the last session of Congress, an 
additional Examiner-in-Chief was cre- 
ated and it was to fill this place that 
the President appointed Mr. Landers. 


the resulting froth concentrate so dife 


| ferent from the produc: of other proc- 


esses make of it a patentable discovery 
has proved 
useful and economical * * *, 

“The record shows not only that the 
process in suit was promptly considered 
by the patentees as an original and 
important discovery, but that it was im- 


; mediately generally accepted as so great 


an advance over any process known be- 
fore that, without puffing or other busi- 
ness exploitation, it promptly came into 
extensive use for the concentration of 
ores in most, if not all, of the principal 
mining countries of the world, notably 
in the United States, Australia, Sweden, 
Chile and Cuba, and that, because of its 
economy and simplicity, it has largely 
replaced all earlier processes. This, of 
itself, is persuasive evidence of that in- 
vention which it is the purpose of the 
patent laws to reward and protect.” 

As bearing on the contention that the 
process of defendant’s patent is similar 
to that disclosed to Sulman & Picard by 
Wolf because it involves reduction in the 
quantity of oil, it is worthy of note that 
in the Hyde case the Supreme Court 
held that defendant’s patent did not pro- 
tect generally a process of violent agi- 
tation with the use of a small quantity 
of oil, but only a process in which the 
oi. was used in the “critical proportions” 
necessary to produce the froth flotation, 
that is in quantities “amounting to a 
fraction of 1 per cent on the ore.” 

To be continued in the issue of 
April 30, 
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Priority 


Claims 


| Of Statement of 


General Accusation 


_ Is Found to Be Valid 


Terms of Prohibition Law Cited 
As Authorizing Omission 
of Details. 


E. M. LEONARD, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
Unitep STATES; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, SixTH Circuit, No. 4688. 
Conviction of a manufacturer of fruit 

jellies alleged to have contained a high 

percentage of alcohol, under an informa- 
tion.containing counts for manufacture, 

possession, sale, and maintaining a 

nuisance, was sustained in this review 

in error to the District Court, Eastern 

District of Tennessee. | s 
Judge Denison rendered the opinion of 

the court (Denison and Moorman, Cir- 

cuit Judges, and Gore, District Judge) as 
follows: 

The chief question presented is as to 
the sufficiency of the information. The 
first count is typical. It is as follows: 

“Be it remembered that George C. 
Taylor, attorney for the United States 
for the Southern Division of the Eastern 
District of Tennessee, who for the United 
States, in its behalf, prosecutes in his 
own person, comes here into the District 
Court of the said United States for the 
District and Division aforesaid, on this 
.eceee in this term, leave of the Court 
first being had and obtained, and for the 
United States gives the court here to 
understand and be informed that E. M. 
Leonard, late of the County of Hamil- 
ton,‘in said District and Division, on the 
..eve. day of September, 1924, in the 
District, Division and County aforesaid, 
unlawfully did knowingly manufacture 
intoxicating liquor, said act being then 
and there prohibited and unlawful; con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided and against the 
peace and dignity of the United States.” 


Demurrer Preserves 


Claims of Defects 


The defendant demurred, pointing out 
with great particularity every claimed 
insufficiency hereafter mentioned; and 
we, assume that this was a special de- 
murer preserving for review all the de- 
fects alleged, as far as they can then 
survive the verdict of guilty. 

Vagueness and generality in an indict- 
ment or information may be of either of 


two types—as to the character of the act | 


charged or as to the identifying circum- 
stances. In several recent opinions we 
have'sustained indictments or informa- 
tions which were as vague as this one as 
to one of more of the identifying cir- 
cumstances, like time, place, names of 
others involved, etc. Rudner v. U. S., 
281 Fed. 516; Huth v. U. S. 295 Fed. 35; 
Miller v. U. S., 295 Fed. 529, and cases 
cited at-p. 532. 

We have reached that result in those 
cases because we have thought that de- 
fendant was sufficiently protected in the 
two essential respects: against inability 
to prepare for trial, by his right under 
established principles in crimial plead- 
ing to have a bill of particulars when 
it was necessary for that purpose; and 
against subsequent prosecution for the 
same offense because, as we assumed, 
he could not be later prosecuted for any 
offense which might have been proved 
under the first indictment, and that same 
generality which (lacking a bill of par- 
ticulars) permitted the Government to 
prove any offense committed anywhere 
within the named territory, and at any 
time within the period stated or within 
the period of limitation, would operate 
to protect a defendant correspondingly. 
It is not now important to consider 
whether the protection is really so broad, 
since, if it is not, the precise offense 
which was the subject of the first prose- 
cution can doubtless be shown by parole 
by the defendant in aid of his plea in 
bar in the second case. Bartell v. U. S., 
227:.U. S. 427, 433. 

Neither in those cases did we consider 
how far a bill of particulars, if fur- 
nished, becomes in fact a part of the in- 
dictment or information. Especially as 
to indictment, there are obvious diffi- 
culties in practically incorporating 
therein a bill of particulars, not author- 
ized by any statute, and in thereby sup- 
plementing an insufficient allegation. 


Indictment Upheld 


Despite Deficiencies 

However that may be, we adhere to 
our former conclusion, that defendant’s 
right to have a bill of particulars stat- 
ing in detail the time, place and circum- 
stances of the alleged offense, may well, 
and often does, bar his right to complain 
of what would otherwise be an insuffi- 
cient indictment-specification of these 
details. It follows that the present in- 
formation was not bad because it left 
blank the date of the month and did not 
give the location within the county or the 
quantities made. 

As to insufficiency of the other type— 
in stating the character of the act—the 
objection is that it is not alleged that 
the article, described by its generic name 
“intoxicating liquor,’ was either (a) 
whisky( brandy or any of the familiar 
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Public Utilities 


Canning Industry 
Indictment Is Declared Sufficient Despite Absence 


intoxicants named in the law, or (b) had 
an alcoholic content of more than one- 
half of 1 per cent, or (c) was fit for bev- 
erage purposes. 

It is, we think, obvious that the cura- 
tive effect of the right to a bill of par- 
ticulars is not necessarily the same as 
to this second type of omission as when 
the deficiency is only in the identi‘tying 
circumstances—for here the question is 
whether any crime at all is charged. 
There are several decisions in the Dis- 
trict Courts and Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal more or less directly touching this 
question; but they are in conflict, and we 
prefer to consider it independently. (For 
a nearly or quite exhaustive citation and 
discussion of cases and questions cognate 
to this, see Myers v. U. S. 15 Fed. (2nd) 
977, C. C. A. 8 [United States Daily, 
3220]. See also Aroniss v. U. S., 13 Fed. 
(2nd) 620; 36 Yale Law Journal, 275.) 

We notice first the effect of section 32 
of the National Prohibition Act. It was 
doubtless known to Congress that there 
was much confusion as to when an in- 
dictment or information must negative 
exceptions or limitations in the statute 
said to have been broken. The National 
Prohibition Act would have presented 
many such uncertainties—questions 
whether the justifying element had been 
made by exclusion a part of the defini- 
tion of the offense, and so must be al- 
leged, or was an exception to a general 
prohibition, and so must be claimed by 
defendant. With this situation before it, 
Congress said, in section 32: 

“Tt shall not be necessary in any af- 
fidavit, information or indictment, * * * 
to include any defense negative aver- 
ments, but it shall be sufficient to state 
that the act complained of was then and 
there prohibited and unlawful, but this 
provision shall not be construed to pre- 
clude the trial court from directing the 
furnishing the defendant of a bill of 
particulars when it deems it proper to 
do so.” 


Special Rule Made 
For Criminal Pleading 


It is our view that by this section Con- 
gress intended to establish a special rule 


| of criminal pleading under this act, to 


sanction a simplicity and generality of al- 
legation that might otherwise have been 
insufficient, to eliminate all necessity 
for reference to exceptions and limita- 
tions and provisos found in the act, and 
to give statutory recognition to the bill 
of particulars as a pleading supplemental 
to, and in effect a part of, the indictment 
or information. This is, of course, not 
to say that a bill of particulars may 
cure an indictment which does not charge 
the essential elements of the crime, for 
that would not be the indictment required 
by the Fifth Amendment; but the stat- 
ute is, we thik, intended to go as far 
in this direction as the limiting principle 
permits. 

We have, then, section 32 declaring 


Date and Location of Crime Charged 


Remedy Is Available 
In Bill of Particulars 


Specific Facts of Case Need 
Not Be Set Out in In- 
formation. 


main classes: (a) the specifically named 
liquors, which are commonly known to 
be intoxicating and to have a consider- 
able percentage of alcohol, and to be fit 
for use for beverage purposes, and as to 


which therefore there seems to be no | 


need for allegation of alcoholic content 
or use-fitness; and (b) all other liquids 
of any one of the four named classes 
(spirituous, vinous, malt or fermented), 
if they contain more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol and are fit for bey- 
erage use, and as to which, therefore, 
the percentage and the fitness appar- 
ently need to be established by proof. 
The acceptance of this construction car- 
ries no inference as to the indictment- 
allegation necessary, but brings out the 
parallel thus presented to the situation 
decided in the Ledbetter Case, 170 
U. S. 606. 

The internal revenue act there involved 
provided, by section 16, for the punish- 
ment of “any person who shall carry on 
the business of a * * * retail liquor 
dealer * * * without having paid the 
special tax as required by law.” The in- 
dictment charged, and charged only, an 
offense described in the words of the 
statute, viz: that the defendant did 
“carry on the business of a reltail liquor 
dealer without having paid the special 
tax therefor as required by law.” 

Section 18 of the same act, in the 
course of differentiating between retail 


liquor dealers, who were required to pay 


that it shall be sufficient to state that | 
the act complained of was then and there | 


prohibited and unlawful, and an infor- 
mation which charges the act of manu- 
facturing intoxicating liquors, and says 
that this act was then and there pro- 
hibited and unlawful. It was then for 
the Government to prove that the de- 
fendant had manufactured intoxicating 
liquor, and for him to prove, if he could, 
that his acts of manufacture (if any) 
were not prohibited and unlawful. 

We think these considerations, with- 
out more, justify sustaining this infor- 
mation. It can not be said that the 
words “it shall be sufficient, etc.,” pre- 
sent only the alternative to the necessity 
of making negative averments; they 
must contemplate a generality in the af- 
firmative charge, because the next fol- 
lowing phrase, as to a bill of particu- 
lars, is plainly intended to cure any 
harm which otherwise might come from 
some generality justiauthorized. 

However, there is another reason: The 
now important sections of the Act are 1, 
3 and 6. Section 6 refers especially to 
acts done without a permit, and so—we 
may assume without deciding—only to 
acts of the classes for which permits 
might sometimes be had. Section 3 is 
the general section of prohibition, and 
(excluding 6) the only one of such gen- 
erality found in the Act. This section 
(3) does not prohibit the manufacture 
of—e. g.—whisky or of liquids fit for 
beverage purposes; it prohibits the man- 
ufacture of “any intoxicating liquor,” 
eo nomine, and nothing else. 


General Term 
Held Sufficient 


A charge that defendant manufactured 
intoxicating liquor is a charge, in the 
words of the statute, of the complete 
offense named in the statute. The case 
is not one where some acts of a given 
class are prohibited and others are not; 
everything of that class is absolutely 
forbidden—save for the exceptions and 
permissions which, in view of section 32, 
constitute “defensive, negative aver- 
ments,” and need not be mentioned. 

The argument against the sufficiency 
of the information depends upon section 
1 of the act. We resort to it only to 
learn the meaning of the language used 
in section 3. For the purposes of this 
opinion we may accept the construction 
of section 1 presented in the argument 
by defense, namely, that it covers two 


one tax, and wholesale dealers, who were 
required to pay a different tax, defined 
retail liquor dealers as being those who 
were selling, in quantities of less than 
five gallons, “distilled spirits, wines or 
malt liquors, otherwise than as herein- 
after provided.” One was therefore not 
a retail liquor dealer unless he was sell- 
ing some one of those classes of liquors, 
and in the specified quantities, and not 
in @ manner permitted. By putting to- 
gether the section of prohibition and 
the section of definition, it would seem 
that guilt could consist only in the co- 
existence of three facts: habitual sales, 
sales in a specified quantity and sales of 
a specified liquor. 


Objection Declares 


Facts Are Necessary 

It was objected that the indictment 
should have set forth the particular facts 
which showed that defendant was a re- 
tail liquor dealer, instead of merely 
stating the conclusion that he was. The 
court sustained the indictment upon the 
ground that under such a statute a 
charge in the words of the statute was 
sufficient, saying (p. 610): “But we are 
of the opinion that the statute in this 


case (Sec. 16) does define the offense | 


with the requisite precision, and that the 
pleader has chosen the safer course in 
charging it in the language of this 
section.” 

This conclusion was fortified by point- 
ing out that section 16 was the section 
which stated the offense and prohibited 
it, while section 18 was only a section of 
definition, and that it was not necessary 
that the statutory definition should be 
developed in the indictment. The court 
said (p. 611): “But we do not think it 
necessary to charge the offense in the 
language of the definition. If Congress 
had not defined a retail liquor dealer it 
would be proper to resort to the diction- 
ary for definition of this term; but it is 
no more necessary in one case than in 
another to charge the offense in the lan- 
guage of the definition.” 

This holding is applicable with pre- 
cision to the facts of the present case. 
The information having charged in the 
words of the statute that defendant had 
committed the offense thereby described, 
it is not “necessary to charge the offense 
in the language of the definition.” We 
think the Ledbetter case decisive of our 
present question. We do not overlook 
that in that case no qbjection was made 
until after judgment; but the opinion 
does not suggest that the absence of 
more prompt objection was made until 
after judgment; but the opinion does not 
suggest that the absence of more prompt 
objection was of any importance as to 
the necessity for stating the ultimate 
facts which constituted the offense, but 
rather it implies importance only as to 
the indefinite allegations of time and 
place (see p. 614). 

To this result it is not necessary that 
the information in addition to saying 
“prohibited and unlawful,” should iden- 
tify the statute violated. This is not 
only because the courts judicially know 
there is only one statute to which ref- 
erence can be intended, but because ref- 
erence to any particular statute is usu- 
ally, if not always, unnecessary. (Bis- 
kind v. U.S., C. C. A. 281 Fed. 47, 49-50.) 
The indictment in the Ledbetter case did 
not specify the statute involved, but re- 
fers only to it in general terms. 

Next, we find objection based on prior 





Fruit 
Jellies 


trial and acquittal for the same offense. 
The former trial was upon an informa- 
tion charging possession “on day 
of September, 1923”; while the present 
information complains of acts commit- 
ted in September, 1924. Manifestly, 
these offenses do not seem to be the 
same. If resort is had to the proofs it 
would appear that the defendant’s course 
of conduct, which involved manufacture, 
possession and sale, was the continuous 
conducting of a business of the same 
general character over the periods in- 
volved in the former prosecution and 
in this one. It may even be said that an 
acquittal in the one case and conviction 
in the other were not reconcilable by 
any “rule of reason”; but they need not 
be. (Gosner v. U. S., C. C. A. 6, 9 Fed. 
[2nd] 603; Seiden v. U. S., C. C. A. 2, 16 
Fed. [2nd] 197.) 

Defendant was carrying on a substan- 
tial commercial enterprise as a manufac- 
turer of fruit jellies. 
the crushed fruit, in barrels until it fer- 


mented, and would have on hand at one | 


time 25 or 30 barrels of such juices. 
Then he boiled it down into jelly. 

In this fermented stage the juice, 
whether it was rightfully called wine or 
vinegar, had a percentage of alcohol as 


high as 15; and in this stage defendant | 


was selling it, in jugs, and quart and 
pint jars, to all comers—and they were 
numerous. Defendant claimed it was not 
fit for beverage purposes, and that he 
sold it only for the purchasers to make 
jelly out of; the Government claimed it 
was sold as a beverage and was fit there- 
for; from the viewpoint most favorable 
to defendant this presented a question 
of fact for the jury; and the jury found 
against him. Plainly, the possession of 
his stock of these juices in September, 
1923—all of which was doubtless soon 
sold or made into jelly—is not the same 
offense as manufacture, possession and 
sale of similar material a year later. 

It is true that the court charged the 
jury that conviction might be based upon 
any acts committed within three years 
before filing this information; and to the 
extent that this charge permitted con- 
viction in this case, under the possession 
count, for the same acts of possession 
for which defendant had been acquitted 
by the previous verdict, it was errone- 
ous—indeed, so plainly erroneous that it 
was doubtless inadvertent, and would 
have been corrected at once if its ob- 
jectionable character in this respect had 
been called to the attention of the trial 
judge. 


No Objection Made 
To Charge to Jury 


No objection was made. If, however, 
we can overlook the absence of objec- 
tion and exception, it will be clear that 
no prejudice resulted. If in fact this 
liquid, being regularly and continually 
sold by Leonard, was fit for beverage 
use, and was sold by him for that use— 
as the jury found—then under Leon- 
ard’s own, testimony he was plainly guilty 
under every count of the information 
and in matters arising after the former 
acquittal. The analogy, if not the let- 
ter, of section 269 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, is helpful upon all the ques- 
tions so far discussed. 

The defendant was sentenced to im- 
prisonment concurrent upon the manu- 
facture and sale counts, to a fine upon 
the possession count, and an additional 
fine upon the nuisance count. We do 
not find in the facts herein any merger 
of offenses which discloses in this sen- 
tence any double punishment. The nui- 
sance count, because it involves some 
degree of continuity of use and charac- 
terizing of premises, is thereby distin- 
guished from the mere act of manufac- 
ture or sale. 

We understand that there is a posses- 
sion which is merely a necessary incident 
of the completed manufacture and which 
can not logically be separated from the 
manufacture as a distince offense, and 


panying and incident to the act of sale- 
delivery which can not be considered 
as distinct from the act of sale. See 
our decisions in Reynolds v. U. S., 280 
Fed. 1; and Miller v. U. S., 300 Fed. 529 
534, Between these two extremes there 
is an intermediate possession, more or 
less extensive, which is distinguishable 


from either and which is capable of con- | 


stituting a distinct offense, separately 
committed and separately punishable. 
Albrecht v. U. S., S. C. U. S., January 
8, 1927. (United States Daily, 3841). 
Leonard’s possession in this case was 
of the class covered by the Albrecht 
decision, and was therefore separately 
punishable. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

March 7, 1927. 


Question of Liability 
Of Bondsman Argued 


Ruling Is Asked in Case Where 
Negligence of Postmaster Is 
Not Proven. 


The question whether a postmaster 
and the surety on his bond are liable 
for the theft of the contents of a regis- 
tered package while in his post office 
and not cared for with due care or as 
required by the regulations of the Post 
Office Department, although there is no 
proof that the negligence or failure to 
obey the regulations was the proximate 
cause of the loss, is, according to the 


; brief for the Government, before the 


He kept juice, with | 


: vs lations, th st- | 
also that there is a possession accom- | the postal laws or regu . 


ad 


Filing of Dissent Opinio 


Is Condemned in Mem 


Prejudgment Is Seen 
In View of Mr. Myers 


Action of Fellow Member Held | 
As Disqualifying Him to 
Hear Case. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Humphrey says that it appears that the | 
A C Spark Plug Company “was willing 
to accept pay from the Government for | 
what it then believed to be a lot of worth- | 
less junk, but when it discovered that this | 
material was valuable and it began to | 
come on the market in competition with | 
its own product, it very seriously pro- | 
tested.” | 

The full text of the memorandum, the | 
complaint and Mr. Humphrey’s dissent- | 
ing opinion follows: 
Memorandum Is Filed 
By Commissioner Myers 

In re Samuel Breakstone. 
1-4202: , 

Memorandum by Commissioner Abram 
F. Myers: 

In an administrative body whose rules 
do not contemplate the filing of an opin- 
ion even on the final disposition of a 
case, the publication of a “dissent” to 
the issuance of a complaint—merely the 
initial step in a proceeding—is, to say 
the least, an anomaly. 

The statute says that the Commission 
shall issue a complaint whenever it shal! 
have reason to believe that any unfair 
method of competition has been or is 
being used and that a proceeding in re- 
spect thereof would be in the public in- 
terest. In issuing its complaint the | 
Commission confines itself to the ques- | 
tion whether there is reason to believe 
that the law has been transgressed and ; 
postpones consideration of the merits | 
until the evidence has been taken in 
proper form and the case comes on for | 
final hearing. 

In this case the Board of Review after | 
hearing counsel for the respondent rec- 
ommend the issuance of a formal com- 
plaint. The correctness of their memo- | 
randa having been challenged by the dis- | 
senting commissioner, the Board was | 
heard and all phases of the case were 
discussed. Being uncertain as to the 
scope and possible bearing on our case 
of the litigation at Chicago I made an 
examination of the pleadings and con- 
cluded that the Commission should pro- 
ceed without regard to that litigation. 
The vote in favor of a complaint was 
four to one. m 

The effect of this action merely was 
to initiate a proceeding in which the 
Commission will later sit in judgment. | 
Careful inquiry discloses only one pre- 
cedent for the issuance of a public dis- | 
sent at this stage of a proceeding. The 
consequences of the practice are so grave 
that I earnestly hope it will not come 


File No. 


Supreme Court of the United States in | 
the case of T. H. Deal et al, Petitioners, | 
v. the United States of America, No. 
344, 

The case was submitted on April 25, 
1927, pursuant to the 23d rule by Louis 
S. Beedy for the petitioners and by So- 
licitor General Mitchell, Assistant At- | 
torney General Letts, J. Kennedy | 
White, and Gardner P. Lloyd for the 
respondent. 

For the petitioners it is contended | 
that the charge to the jury was fatal 
unless, because of some provision of 





master was charged with responsibility 
for the loss (1) if, while the package 
was in his possession, he failed to ob- 
serve any regulation relevant to its | 
care, irrespective of whether his negli- 
gence proximately resulted in the loss, 
or (2) if he knew that the package con- | 
tained money belonging to the United 
States. 

It is argued that the complaint failed 
to state a cause of action in that no par- 
ticular act of negligence was charged 
as being the cause of the loss, and was 
therefore vulnerable to defendants’ de- 
murrers. 

The petitioner contends that the evi- 
dence was insufficient to support the 
verdict. 

The Government advances the argu- 
ment that the postmaster’s bond covered 
a loss or registered mail. That the regu- 
lations bearing on the liability of a post- 
master for loss of registered mail while 
in his custoday and not properly cared 
for are not clear, but are fairly sus- 
ceptible of the construction that the 
postmaster is liable, although there is no 
evidence that the lack of care caused 
the loss. 

It is said that there is no question 
that the postmaster violated various 
regulations with respect to the care of 
registered mail and did not use due care 
in the protection of the package from 
which the currency was stolen. 

Finally it is contended that if the 
matter is entitled to consideration by 
the Supreme Court, the petitioners are 
probably entitled to modification of the 
judgment of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals as to the costs to be taxed against 
them. 
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into general use. A commissioner who 
issues a public statement coincident with 
the issuance of a complaint in which he 
expresses a view as to the essential 
merits of the case, becomes the avowed 
and publicly recognized champion of the 
respondent and disqualifies himself to sit 
as an impartial judge at the final hear- 
ing. 

Text of Complaint 

Is Made Public 

In the Matter of Samuel Breakstone. 
Docket 1457: 

Complaint—Acting in the public in- 
terest pursuant to the provisions of an 
Act of Congress, approved September 26, 
1914, entitled “An Act to create a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to define 
powers and duties and for other pur- 
pose,” the Federal Trade Commission 
charges that Samuel Breakstone, here- 
inafter fererred to as as respondent, 
has been and is using unfair methods 
of competition in interstate commerce in 
Violation of the provisions of Section 5 


| of said Act, and states its charges in 
| that respect as follows: 


Paragraph One: Respondent is an 
individual with his place of business in 
the City of Chicago, State of Illinois. 
He is engaged in the business of selling 
automobile parts, supplies and acces- 
sories to wholesale and retail dealers 


| 
| 
| 
| 


its | 


Oil | 


And Gas 


n Prior to Trade Hearing 
orandum by Commissioner 


Court Action Called 
Sufficieint Remedy 


Mr. Humphrey Says Public Is 
Protected in Answer to 
Spark Plug Complaint. 


spondent, in advertising, in written cor- 
respondence with and by oral represen- 
tatives to said dealers and to the con- 
suming public falsely and misleadingly 


represents that said spark plugs are: 


said “A C” spark plugs manufactured 
by said competitor and designed and 
intended for use in automobile motors, 

Par. 4. Said representations of re- 


: Spondent set out in Paragraph Three 


and directly to consumers located and } 


| residing at points in sundry States of the 


United States. He causes said com- 
modities when so sold to be transported 
from his said place of business in the 
City of Chicago, IIL, into and through 
other States of the United States to 
said vendees at their respective points 
of location and residence. In the course 
and conduct of his said business respond- 
ent is in competition with other individ- 


uals, partnerships and corporations en- | 


gaged in the sale and transportation of 


| automobile parts, supplies and accessories 


in commerce between and among sundry 
of the States of the United States. 


Purchased Surplus 
Supplies of Government 


thereof and the appearance of the sym- 
bol “A C” upon the exposed portion of 
the cores of his said spark plugs, all 
as hereinbefore set out, have the ca- 
pacity and tendency to and do cause 
many of said dealers and many of the 
consuming public to purchase respond- 


ent’s said spark plugs for use in auto- ne 


mobile motors in the belief that re- 
spondent’s said false and misleading 
representations are true. 

Par. 5. Further in connection with 


the sale of his said spark plugs under | 


aforesaid false and misleading represen- 
tations, respondent procured a large 
number of certain cartons or containers 
formerly the property of said A C Spark 
Plug Company and used by said com- 
pany as containers in which to pack, 
individually, its said “A C” spark plugs, 


| which cartons bear the symbol “A C” 
| and the words “Spark Plugs” printed 
in large and conspicuous letters; said ” 


Par..2: Among the competitors of re- | 


spondent referred to in Paragraph One 
hereof is and has been at all times here- 


inafter mentioned, the A C Spark Plug | 


Company, a corporation organized under 


the laws of the State of Michigan, with | 
its principal office and place of business | 


in the City of Flint, in said State, and 
during all of said times engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of spark plugs for 
internal combustion motors, to whole- 
sale and retail dealers located at points 
throughout the United States. At a 


time prior to the commencement of the | 


acts and practices of respondent here- 
inafter set out, said competitor chose as 


| & symbol and trade mark for its said 


spark plugs the device “A C” and for 
many years and during all times here- 
inafter mentioned has caused and now 
Causes said symbol to be stamped in con- 


spicuous letters upon the exposed por- 


celain portion of the cores of its said 
spark plugs and said spark plugs have 
been, and are now, supplied to wholesale 
and retail dealers and by them to the 
consuming public with said symbol still 
so stamped upon said spark plugs. Said 
spark plugs have for many years and 
during all times hereinafter mentioned 
enjoyed and still enjoy a great and wide- 
spread popularity, good will and demand 
among the trade and the consuming 
public and are identified in the minds 
of the trade and consuming public with 
said symbol “A C” appearing upon said 
spark plugs as above set out. 

Par. 3. In the year 1925 respondent 
purchased upon the open market many 
thousands of said spark plug cores man- 


| ufactured by said A. C. Spark Plug Com- 


pany and bearing said symbol “A C” 
stamped upon said cores as hereinbefore 
set out, said cores having theretofore 


| been the property of the United States 


Government and having theretofore been 
sold as surplus property by said Govern- 
ment. 
and constructed by said competitor for 





Said cores were cores designed | 


use in airplane motors only and would | 


not and will not properly function when 
applied to automobile motors. 
since said acquisition by respondent of 


said cores, respondent has engaged and | 


now engages in the following practices: 


He causes said cores to be mounted | 


in spark-plug shells which respondent 
procures for such purpose, and which are 
not shells made by or for said A. C. 
Spark Plug Company, and thereafter 
sells such entire spark plugs with said 
symbol “A C” conspicuously stamped 
upon the exposed portion of said cores, 


to wholesale and retail dealers and di- ! 


rect to the consumers as and for said 
A. C. spark plugs manufactured by said 
competitor, the A C Spark Plug Com- 
pany, and as spark plugs designed and 
intended for use in automobile motors. 
In connection with such sale and dis- 
tribution of his said spark plugs, re- 


Ever | 


containers having been theretofore sold. 


and delivered by said competitor to an- - 


other, as waste material. 
after procuring said cartons, respond- 


Upon and*>* 


ent, to further his aforementioned false. 


and misleading representations, packed 
and still packs many of his said spark 


plugs in said containers and has sold’ 


and delivered and still sells and de- 
livers said spark plugs, so packed, to 


many of the consuming public. Further. 


respondent has sold and supplied and 


still sells and supplies said cartons to 
sundry of his dealer vendees, with the 


intention that said dealers shall, and 
they do, pack respondent’s said spark 
plugs in said containers and thereafter - 


sell and supply said spark plugs so 


packed to other dealers and to the con- ; 


suming public. 

Par. 6: Respondent, by and through 
the acts and practices all in this Com- 
plaint before set out, places in the hands 
of his said wholesale and retail dealer 


vendees an instrument and means Co 
committing a fraud upon retail dealers a 
and upon the consuming public, respec- 


tively, by enabling said dealers to repre- 
sent, offer for sale and sell respondent’s 
said spark plugs as said “A C” spark 
plugs manufactured by respondent’s said 
competitor, the A C Spark Plug Com- 
pany. 


Par. 7: Respondent’s acts and prac- 


tices all in this complaint before set out, - 
tend to and do divert business from re-___ 


spondent’s said competitor, the A C 


Spark Plug Company, and further, be-  - 


cause respondent‘s said spark plugs do 
not properly function when applied to 
automobile motors, as hereinbefore set 


out, said acts and practices tend to and ; 
do otherwise injure and prejudice said, . 


competitor. 
Complaint Is Issued 


Against Respondent 

Par. 8: For about two years last past, 
respondent has engaged in the acts and 
practices under the circumstances and 
conditions and with the results all here- 
inbefore set out. 

Par. 9: The above alleged acts and 
practices of respondent are all to the 
prejudice of the public and of respond- 
ent’s competitors, and constitute unfair 
methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of Sec- 
tion 5 of an Act of Congress entitled, 


“An Act to create a Federal Trade Com-'"'’ 


mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
20th day of April, A. D. 1927, now here 
issues this its Complaint against said 
respondent. 


To be continued in the issue of sy 


April 30. 
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-Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported tothe Interstate Commerce Commission 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 
= March 83 Months 
1927 1927 
2,844,241 8,534,257 
237,305 801,781 
3,343,580 10,054,214 
Maintenance of Way 437,190 1,321,297 
Maintenance of equipment 1,044,247 3,025,164 
Transportation expenses .. 1,309,045 3,952,126 
Total expenses incl. other.. 3,013,808 8,945,603 
Net from railroad ....... 329,772 1,108,611 
Taxes 170,000 351,000 
Net after taxes, ctc...... 212,747 757,585 
Net after rents «. 182,035 658,302 
Aver. miles operated ...... 881.83 881.83 
MOPARS FOS. vsie.ds cess 90.) 89.0 


Please enter my subscription to The United States Daily, 
with News Summary in every issue on pages 1 and 3. Include 
Weekly Summary and Index with every Monday's issue, and 
Year Book and Cumulative Index in the Spring of each year. 
Services of Inquiry Division to be included. Price complete to be 
30 cents a week, payable as indicated below. 


Send bill © Quarterly O Half-Yearly © Yearly 
(Check with an “X” the method of payment desired). 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
March 3 Months 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
42,745,394 421,111,968 116,203,899 116,135,500 
10,907,491 10,992,180 33,863,530 33,870,044 
58,798,527 58,234,574 164,358,253 164,203,431 
6,954,917 7,481,892 19,836,760 22,148,897 
12,206,091 14,431,982 37,675,949 40,738,125 
21,592,868 22,079,348 64,604,644 64,864,604 | 
43,806,739 47,023,618 131,384,912 136,732,524 | 
14,991,788 11,210,956 33,023,341 27,470,907 | 
2,451,850 2,590,291 5,911,840 6,245,645 
542,758 | 12,580,678 8,586,144 27,079,747 21,157,925 
290,202 11,500,880 7.226,227 23,368,362 17,583,156 | 
881.86] 11,500.88 10,518.36 10,520.05 10,518.36 | 
90.9 | 74.5 80.7 79.9 83.3 | 


- 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
March 3 Months 

1927 1927 
1,618,371 4,542,071 
424,492 1,192,201 
2,206,825 6,202,138 
292,406 788,430 
444,835 1,266,092 
921,694 2,833,159 
1,781,442 5,246,527 
425,383 955,611 
97,315 303,485 
327,942 651,432 
266,127 488,967 
1,746.53 1,746.53 
80.7 84.6 


The Reading Co. 

3 Months 

1927 
20,007,976 
2,305,286 
23,368,841 
2,688,757 
5,379,131 
9,347,265 
18,262,217 
5,106,624 
1,308,350 
3,797,235 
3,958,671 
1,139.20 
78.1 


March 
1927 1926 
6,980,927 8,010,279 
727,902 769,747 
8,092,882 9,189,930 
966,591 1,064,423 
1,820,186 1,910,173 
8,152,680 3,152,657 
6,218.710 6,374,252 
1,874,722 2,815,678 
450,917 592,838 
1,423,466 2,222,394 
1,448,872 2,419,683 
1,139.20 1,138.43 
76.0 69.4 


1926 
3,786,476 
267,158 
4,249,714 
432,994 
943,973 
1,428,685 
3,000,601 
1,249,113 
188,000 
1,161,075 
1,065,199 
881.86 

70.6 


1926 
7,488,934 
830,025 
8,857,305 
1,255,309 
2,522,482 
3,668,631 
8,049,474 
807,881 
264,000 


1926 
1,617,173 
‘432,326 
2,214,867 
254,608 
427,003 
975,352 
1,781,345 
433,522 
115,909 
316,089 
276,653 
1,841.76 

30.4 


1926 
4,611,502 
1,242,239 
6,312,793 

742,342 
1,266,451 
2,896,921 
5,272,248 
1,040,545 

350,600 

685,835 | 

535,890 | 

1,841.76 | 

83.5 | 


1926 
19,174,182 
2,346,516 
22,569,211 
2,735,049 
5,192,244 
8,777,926 
17,439,499 
5,129,712 
1,327,922 | 
3,799,754 | 
4,418,944 
1,137.31 
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Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue... 
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Postal Service. 


—_——_ 


Postmaster General Announces 
New Regulations for Firearms 


Restrictions Outlined Under Which Post Of- 
fice Department Will Handle 


Armsinthe Mails. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has just announced the promulga- 
tion of new regulations governing the 
mailing of parcels containing pistols, 


revolvers and other firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person. The regu- 
lations will become effective on May 10. 

The full text of the regulations, as 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, is as follows: 

Order No. 5360. 

The Postal Laws and Regulations of 
1924 are hereby amended by the ad- 
dition of the following section: 

Sec, 47814. Pistols, revolvers, and 
other firearms capable of being con- 
cealed on the person are hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable and shall not 
be deposited in or carried by the mails 
or delivered by any postmaster, letter 
carrier, or other person in the Postal 
Service: Provided, That such articles 
may be conveyed in the mails, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General 
shall pres¢ribe, for use in connection 
with their official duty, to officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or officers’ 
Reserve Corps; to officers of the National 
Guard or Militia of the several States, 
Territories and Districts; to officers of 
the United States or of the several 
States, Territories and Districts whose 
official duty is to serve process of war- 
rants of arrest or mittimus of commit- 


ment; to employes of the Postal Service; | 


and to watchmen engaged in guarding 
the property of the United States, the 
several States, Territories and Districts; 
And provided further, That such articles 
may be conveyed in the mails to manu- 
facturers of firearms or bona fide deal- 


ers therein in customary trade shipments, | 


including such articles for repairs or re- 


placement of parts, from one to the | 


other, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General _ shall prescribe. 
Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause 


to be deposited for mailing or delivery, | 
or shall knowingly cause to be delivered | 


by mail according to the direction 


thereon, or at any place to which it is | 
directed to be delivered by the person | 


to whom it is addressed, any pistol, re- 


volver, or firearms, declared by this 


than two years, or both. 


Nonmailable Matter Except 


Under Prescribed Conditions 
tLaw becomes effective May 10, 1927.) 
2, Pistols, revolvers and other 


matter unless the conditions hereinafter 
prescribed have been complied with by 
the sender and addressee of such arti- 
cles. 

3. All parcels containing unloaded fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the 
person shall be plainly marked by the 
sender with the word “Firearms” to be 
in bold gothic (block) letters not less 
than 36 point (about 12 inch high and 
of corresponding width). The particular 
class of persons to which the addressee 
belongs authorized by the law to receive 
firearms through the mails must be in- 
dicated by inserting on the blank line 
under “Firearms” 
his official position or business, such as 
“Aymy Officer,” “Manufacturer,” “Bona 
Fide Dealer.” etc., as the case may be. 

4, Except as provided in paragraph 10 
hereof, parcels containing unloaded fire- 
arms properly prepared for mailing ad- 


dressed for delivery to any officer of the | 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, or to any officer of the 
National Guard or Militia of any State, 
Territory, or district of the United 
States may be accepted for mailing pro- 
vided there be filed with the postmaster 
at the time of mailing by the sender or 
his agent an affidavit of the addressee of 
such parcel, setting forth that he is such 
an officer and that the contents of the 
parcel are intended for his use in connec- 
tion with his official duty, and provided 
further that such affidavit shall bear a 
certificate signed by his commanding 
officer stating that the firearm is for the 
use of the addressee in connection with 
his official duty. 


Affidavit Is Required 
To Be Filed With Postmaster 

5. Except as provided in paragraph 
10 hereof, parcels containing unloaded 
firearms properly prepared for mailing 
addressed for delivery to officers of the 
United States or of the several States, 
Territories, and Districts whose official 
duty is to serve process of warrants 
of ‘arrest or mittimus of commitment 
may be accepted for mailing provided 


there be filed with the postmaster at the | 


time of mailing by the sender or his 
agent an affidavit of the addressee of 
such parcel, setting forth that he is 
such an officer and that the contents of 
the parcel are intended for his use in 


connection with his official duty, and pro- | 
shall | 


vided further that such affidavit 
bear a certificate stating that the fire- 


arm is intended for the use of the ad- | 


connection with his official 
duty. In the case of a Federal officer 
such certificate shall be signed by a 
judge of the Federal Court for the ju- 
dicial district in which the addressee’s 


dressee in 


official services are rendered; and in the ; 


case of a State officer the certificate shall 
be signed by a judge of a court of record 
for the jurisdiction in which the ad- 
dressee’s official services are rendered. 

6. Except as provided in paragraph 
10 hereof, parcels containing unloaded 
firearms properly prepared for mailing 
addressed for delivery to watchmen en- 
gaged in guarding the property of the 
United States, the several States, terri- 
tories, and districts may 


fire- | 
arms capable of being concealed on the | 
person shall be treated as nonmailable ; 


| commitment; 


be accepted as if intended 


for mailing provided there be filed with 
the postmaster at the time of mailing 
by the sender or his agent an affidavit 
of the addressee of such parcel, setting 


forth that he is such a watchman and | 


that its contents are intended for his 
use in connection with his official duty, 
and provided further that such affidavit 
shall bear a certificate signed by the 
chief clerk of the department, bureau, 
or independent branch of the Government 
of either the United States, the State, 
territory, or district by which such 


watchman is employed, stating that the | 
firearm is for the use of the addressee } 


in connection with his official duty. 
Regulation in Regard 


To Shipment to Watchmen 
7. The affidavit and certificate required 


by paragraph 4, 5 and 6 shall be retained | 


in the files of the post office for a pe- 
riod of not less than three years. 

8. The postmaster at the office of de- 
livery shall require the addresses of any 
parcel covered by paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 
to call at the post office and establish 
his identity as such addressee 
satisfaction of the postmaster. 
cel may then be delivered. 
therefor shall be taken and retained in 
the files of the post office for a period 
of not less than three years. 


May Be Conveyed to Makers 


Or to Bona Fide Dealers 
9. Parcels 


The par- 


in in customary trade shipments, inelud- 


| ing such articles for repairs or replace- 


to the | 


A receipt | 


containing unloaded fire- | 

arms properly prepared for mailing may | 
| be conveyed in the mails to manufactur- | 
| ers of firearms or bona fide dealers there- 


ment of parts, from one to the other. | 


At the time such parcels are presented 
for mailing there shall be filed with the 
postmaster a statement signed by the 


| sender that he is a manufacturer of fire- 


arms or that he is a bona fide dealer 
threin and that the parcels are customary 
trade shipments or contain such articles 
for repairs or replacement of parts and 
that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the adressees are mandufacturers 
of firearms or bona fide dealers therein. 
If satisfied that the sender is a manufac- 


: , turer of firearms or a bona fide dealer 
Act to be nonmailable, shall be fined not 


exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not more | 


therein, the postmaster shall accept the 
parcel for mailing. Before making de- 
livery of any such parcel the postmaster 
at the office of address shall satisfy him- 
self that the addressee is a manufac- 
turer of firearms or a bona fide dealer 
therein. 

10. Parcels containing unloaded fire- 
arms properly prepared for mailing ad- 
dressed for delivery to officers of the 


| Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or officers’ 
Reserve Corps; to officers of the Na- 


tional Guard or Militia of the several 
States, Territories, and Districts; to of- 
ticers of the United States or of the 
several States, Territories, and Districts 
whose official duty is to serve process of 
warrants of arrest or mittimus of 
to employes of the 


Postal Service; and to watchmen 


+ engaged in guarding the property of the 


United States, the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and Districts for use in connec- 


; tion with their official duty, may be ac- 
lanl | cepted for mailing when offered by an 
words descriptive of | 


authorized agert of the Federal Govern- 


| ment, provided that such parcels shall 
| bear plainly written or printeu the of- 


ficial title and address of the sender 
together with the words “Official ship- 
ment.” The postmaster before making 
delivery of any such parcel shall satisfy 
himself as the identity of the ad- 
dressee. 


Section 474 to Govern 


Treatment of Mailability 

See Section 474 for treatment of mat- 
ter when mailability is in question. 

Order No. 5361. 

Section 474, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions of 1924, is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following paragraphs to 
be numbered 2 and 3: 

2. Where there is doubt as to the mail- 
ability of unloaded firearms under Sec- 


to 


; tion 47815 the parcel should be withheld 


from dispatch or delivery and the ques- 
tion, with a complete statement of the 
facts, submitted to the Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department for instructions. 

3. Where parcels containing firearms 
are found in the mails obviously in viola- 
tion of Setcion 47812, the facts should be 
reported to the Inspector in Charge of 
the division in which the discovery is 
made, 


| Money Order Arrangements 
To Gulf of Guinea Changed 


The Postal Administration of Spain 
| will serve as intermediary in the ex- 
| change of money orders between the 
| United States and certain Spanish pos- 
sessions of the Gulf of Guinea, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. 
S. Regar, has just announced. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
| ment follows: 

The Postal Administration of Spain 
reports that beginning May 1 it will act 
as intermediary for money orders pay- 
able in Spanish territories of the Gulf 
of Guinea. 

The offices to which orders. may be 
sent under this arrangement are Santa 
Isabel and San Carlos on the Island of 
Fernando Po, Elobey on the Island of 
Elobey, and Bata in Guinea proper. 

Postmasters are instructed to insert 
these four offices in their proper places in 
: the Ready Reference Table of the “In- 

ternational List” for 1926, with the nota- 

tion, “See Spain.” 
Money orders payable at any of these 
to be drawn in all respects 
for Spain; that is, the 





{ : 
| Ofiices ave 


Federal 
Personnel 


HIS” vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


_ Topical Surv 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that ‘t is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 
agement. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1927. 


Cy 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 

the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable‘our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
business and professions here and 
abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 





1909-1913. 


1913-1921. 1923— 


House Committee on Ways and Means Frames 
Legislation on Rais ing of Federal Revenues 


Topic 8—Taxation 


Second Article—House Ways and Means Committee. 


In this series of articles presenting «@ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined..In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were exploined. The fourth group told 
of the Financial activities of the Government. 
Conservution was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ered. The seventh group dealt with Trans- 
portation, and in the present group Taxation 
is discussed. 


By Representative W. R. Green, of Iowa. 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives. 


HE House Committee on Ways and Means is 

the agency which was devised at the very out- 

set of the existence of the Federal Government 

for the extremely practical purpose of recom- 
mending methods to insure the financial stability of 
the Government. It had been provided in the Consti- 
tution that all revenue bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives and, since it is axiomatic 
that a Government cannot long exist without revenue, 
the first and most pressing legislative duty which con- 
fronted the First Congress when it assembled in 1789 
was that of raising revenue. 

Indeed, the House took up this task before it went 
through the formality of notifying the President of 
the United States that it was assembled and ready 
to receive communications—this for the very good rea- 
son that the first President of the United States had 
not then been inaugurated. 

* a me 

George Washington took the oath of office as the 
first Chief Executive on April 30, 1789. But on April 
8 of that year, James Madison, then a member of 
Congress from Virginia. called the attention of the 
House to the need for devising some method of fi- 
nancing the infant Government. As a result of a 
motion made by Madison the first Committee on Ways 
and Means was appointed and directed to draw up a 
plan for meeting the necessary expenditures of the 
Federal Government during the first year of its exist- 
ence. Madison was a member of the Committee. 

From 1789 to 1802 the Committee was a select 
committee; in the latter year it became a standing 
committee and has retained that status ever since. 
Until 1865 the Ways and Means Committee had juris- 
diction over both revenue measures and appropriation 
bills. Since 1865 there has been a separate Committee 
on Appropriations. 


HE Committee on Ways and Means now has juris- 

diction over all legislative proposals affecting the 
tariff, internal revenue, “he issuing of bonds or securi- 
ties for the purpose of obtaining government funds, 
transportation of dutiable goods, ports of entry, the 
Department of the Treasury, deposit of public money, 
the settlement of debts owed the United States by for- 
eign countries, the welfare of World War veterans, 


except bills dealing with disabilities incurred in active © 


service, seal herds and other revenue-producing animals 
in Alaska. 

As a gener€l rule the Committee has handled all 
revenue bills relating to agricultural products, although 
it has waived jurisdiction in some instances. An out- 
standing example was the case of the McNary-Haugen 
Farm Relief Bill passed by the Sixty-Ninth Congress; 
t was handled by the Committee on Agriculture, 


which had made an exhaustive study of the whole 

agricultural problem, and the Committee on Ways and 

Means did not wish to duplicate this labor even though 

the bill was considered to have revenue-raising fea- 

tures. F 
* BY * 

Legislation designed to carry out reciprocity 
treaties with foreign powers is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means when the revenue laws are 
affected. This is an interesting illustration of the in- 
fluence of the House of Representatives upon a fune- 
tion of government usually considered to appertain 
exclusively to the President and the Senate. 

The functions of the Ways and Means Committee 
may be, illustrated by considering the typical course 
of a tax bill. Usually the initiative, so far as official 
action concerned, comes from the Department of 
the Treasury, exercising its privilege to recommend 
legislation providing for a vevision of tax rates or pro- 
cedure. Of course, the Committee may act on its own 
initiative if it so desires. 

+ e-* 
WHEN the Treasury has made a recommendation for 
revision of the tax laws, or when the Committee 
has decided to take up such a measure, the first step 
is to hold hearings to which all interested parties are 
invited. / 

After the hearings have been completed the Com- 
mittee then takes up the task of framing a bill on 
the basis of the information elicited during the hear- 
ings. During this consideration as well as during the 
hearings, it is the custom to employ the services of 
tax experts from the Treasury and, occasionally but 
infrequently, advice is sought froth nonofficial sources 
of recognized competency. 


1s 


* 


At this stage of the procedure it frequently hap- 
pens that the majority and minority members of the 
Committee are unable to reach an agreement and, if 
this happens, it is customary for the majority mem- 
bers to withdraw and frame a bill according to their 
judgment without further consultation with the minor- 
ity. When such practice is followed the minority 
usually frames a substitute bill of its own and, after 
the majority bill has been introduced and then re- 
ported out by the Committee, the minority endeavors 
to have the House accept the substitute bill. Some- 
times the minority contents itself with filing a minority 
report. 

When revenue bills reach the House they have what 
is called a privileged status in recognition of their 
importance. Unlike ordinary bills, they can be called 
up at any time when no other bill is before the House. 

* * 

|X the case of a tariff bill the procedure is practically 

the same except that the Treasury seldom takes the 
initiative in making recommendations. Probably this 
is because the tariff has been the subject of sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two major political 
parties. In 1846, however, the Walker Tariff Act was 
passed, which took its name from the then Secretary 
of the Treasury who had framed the bill, which passed 
substantially as he sent it to the Capitol. Since that 
en however, the Treasury has not recommended tariff 

ills. 

Other bills besides tax and tariff measures usually 
come to the Committee for consideration after they 
have been introduced formally in the House, but in 
other respects the procedure is practically the same 
as that outlined for these two classes of bills. 


Tomorrow the retiring Chairman of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, Jules Gilmer Korner, 
Jr, will tell of the functions of the Board, im 
the next article of this series. 
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Changes in Fourth-Class 
* Post Offices Announced 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the establishment and dis- 
continuance of fourth-class post offices 
in Kentucky, ‘Nevada, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Lousiana and 
Washington. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
ouncement follows: 

Established. 
(Rescind) Sirocco, Meade 
The order appearing 


Kentucky: 
County, 29834. 


in Bulletin No. 14356, discontinuing this | 
office, effective April 30, 1927, is hereby 


rescinded. 

Nevada: 47740. Weepah (*5123), 
Esmeralda County, special supply from 
Tonopah. Tonopah, 27 miles southeast; 


Silver Peak, about 12 miles south. 


} County, 18342. 


Discontinued. 


Mississippi: Vancleave, Jackson Coun- | 


ty, rural route A, Ocean Springs: Ef- 
fective May 14, 1927. Mail to Ocean 
Springs. - 

North Carolina: Hackett, 
Effective May 14, 1927. 
Mail to Matney. 

South Dakota: 
port, 59210. 
letin No. 14358, discontinuing this of- 
fice, is corrected to show office in 
Haakon County, instead of Stanley 
County. : 

Washington: .Potts, Skagit County, 
route No. 3, Sedro Wooley. Effective 
July 3, 1926. Mail to Sedro Wooley. 

Louisiana: Nestor, Plaquemines Coun- 
ty, 112748 and 249019. Effective as of 
April 23, 1927. Mail to Pointe a la 
Hache. 


(Correction) Daven- 


amount is to be expressed in the money 
of both countries (dollars and cents, 
pesetas and centimos), and the order 
marked “canceled” and sent with the ad- 
vice and coupon properly made out to 
the New York Exchange Office. 


Watauga 


Notice appearing in Bul- | 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must upprove 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest iecisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gencrul follow: 
A-17143 (S). Appropriations 

expenses— Department of the Interior. 


the Department Interior 
the part there: 
field 
~ection 3683, 
this 


the 


of 
made for 
Revised St: 
dated 


provisions of 
regulations of 
17, 1927. 

A-17713. Storage Automobile 
under Prohibition Enforcement 
| the local 

violation 


has 


and office 


law. 


police seize an automobile 


laws after 


the 


the 


totall: 


prohibition 


been wrecked by 


who is not apprehended, the Federal prohi- 
to 
United States, 
for 
proceeds 
Comp. | 


bition authorized 
contract 
may not 
storage charges 

received from the 
Gen. 347, id. 

A-17931. 
Prohibition 


not 
the 
the United States 
in excess of the 

sale of the car. 3 


agents, 
on 


who 
behalf 
obligate 


are 
of 


682, 
Subsistence -— 
agent. When a 


is effective 
at the 


upon the 
new station and an order 
ing his transfer 
not entitle 
sistence expenses 
rived at the new 
date fixed in the order. 
A-17959 (S), Veterans’ 


’ 
mendation has 


oCntingent 
All 
moneys making up the contingent fund of | 
including 
taken from appropriations | 
rvice, are subject to the 
tutes, 
March | 


seized 
Where 
ior 

it 
owner 


Headquarters 
prohibition 
agent is directed. to go to a new station 
and at the same time advised that recom- 
been made for his transfer 
to that place, the change of headquarters 
date of his arrival 
of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue approv- 
as of a later date does 
him to reimbursement of sub- 
between the date he ar- 
station and the subsequent 
5 Comp. Gen. 874. 
Bureau—Insur- 


permanent disability. 
policy of insurance that “total 


disability benefits may relate back to 


ment disability” the pharse 


hali of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 


| ceipt by ‘another branch of the 


| the Veterans’ Bureau, such a reciept 


the naval service. 
Retired pay 


insured from 

A-19087 (S). 
A person with former 
tract surgeon and as 
Medical Reserve Corps 
as a contract surgeon 
sioned officer of over 


sceryKe 
an 


as a 
officer of 


and 
21 


as a 
years who 


the pay and allowance of 
ant, MM. C., 


March 3, 1927, 


a first 


| 21 years’ service, 


A-38121, Appropriations 


| fees necessary for detecting and 





the narcotic 
to the 


Jaws are 
appropriation 


violating 
chargeable 


Effective date of maturity for total | 
Under a clause in a 
permanent 
a 
date not exceeding Six months prior to the 
; receipt of due pwoof of such total perma- 
“receipt 
of due proof” means receipt by or on be- 
not re- 
A ‘ / Govern- | 
ment not in connection with the work of 


of 


proof by the Navy of total permanent dis- 
| ability for the purpose of discharging the 


—Army officer. 
con- 
the 
With total service 
commis- 
3 was 
placed on the retired list of the Army under 
the act of July 9, 1918, 40 Stat. 889, with 
licuten- 
U. S. Army, under the act of 
44 Stat. 1350, to the retired 
pay of a first lieutenant of the Army with 


; opri Availability 
Bureau of Prohibition, Expenses incurred 
by the Bureau of Prohibition as informers’ 
{ ( bringing 
to trial and punishment Persons guilty of 
properly 
i made for 
| the enforcement of the Narcotic and Pro- 


hibition Acts and not to the appropriation 


“Collecting the Internal Revenue.” 
A-18199 (S.). Contracts 
Liquidated damages—Order of 
of cash discount and also for 
of liquidated damages for 


any 
due to become due the 


or 


Discount — 

deduction, 
Where a contract stipulates for a deduction 
a deduction 
payment 
contractor, the 
discount is to be first deducted on the full 


| contract price and the liquidated damages 


withheld from the balance due, 
A-14398. Advance decisions- 


ment of a particular claim. 


A-18105. Subsistence. Per diem 


ing that the ticket includes the ‘cost 
egulation and 
by orders 


by administrative i 
eutborized in advance 
the traveler, 


Reconsid- 
erations. A disbursing officer is not author- 
ized to submit request for reconsideration 
of an adyance decision negativing the pay- 


‘ in lieu 
of subsistence may be paid during a period 
of travel upon a steamship notwithstand- 
of 
meals provided such per diem is not denied 
has been 
issued to 


1 Comp, Gen. 342; 2 id. 658, 


; tance 
; Orleans, Texas and Mexico 
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Civil 


Service 


Veterans 


Changes Are Announced 
In Railway Mail Service 


Announcement has just been made by 
the Post Office Department of its ap- 
proval of five railroad service orders 
calling for various changes in the trans- 
portation of the mails in the railway 
mail service. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Restated: 105754—From April 1, 1927, 
the distance of route 105754 of the 
Cleveland, Cincinanti, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., between Bellefontaine 
and Springfield, Ohio, restated as 
52.23 instead of 32.47 miles. 

112751—From April 1, 1927, the dis- 
on route 112751 of the. New 
R. RS Co., 
between New Orleans and Sabine River 
(no), La., is restated as 250.44 instead 


18 


| of 250.16 miles. 


114776—From April 1, 1927, the dis- 
tance of route 114776 of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., be- 
tween Holly (via Kornman Jet.) (no) to 
Lamar, Colo., and Las Animas (via 
Waveland Jct. (no) to Swink, Colo., is 
restated as 67.73 instead of 67.93 miles. 


Steamboat service: 7091 — Babylon- 


| Oakbeach-New York—From July 1, 1927, 


supply Babylon at .the site recently au- 


| thorized, without change in distance or 


pay. 


Electric car service: 301141—From 


| April 23, 1927, service over the line of 


the Worcester Consolidated St. Ry. Co., 
between Worcester, Oxford Heights 
(no), North Oxford, Oxford and Webster, 


| Mass., distance 18.18 miles, is discon- 








| 


j mission, 1724 F Street N. 


tinued, and effective April 24, 1927, serv- 
ice is authorized between Worcester and 
Texas Station (no), distance (approxi- 
mately) 8.88 miles, as a part of route 
301141. 


Civil Service to Hold 
Competitive Tests 
List of Vacancies to Be Filled 


by Those Passing 
Examinations. 


27 announced open competitive examina- 
tions to fill vacancies in the following 


| positions: 


Assistant structural draftsman 


man at $1,860 a 
Service. 
Principal 


year, Departmental 


architectural draftsman 
man at $1,860 a _ year, 


chitect’s Office and the United States 


Veterans’ Bureau. 


Junior Engineer. 


Junior engineer, various branches of | 
Optional | 


the service, at $1,860 a year. 


subjects are aeronautical engineering, 


; chemical engineerings, civil engineering, 


electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 


neering, mining engineering, naval archi- | 


tecture and marine engineering, and 
structural steel and concrete engineering 


nior surveillance inspector, Or oe arceere h ‘ 
Junior surveillance inspector, Ordnance | disability was a result of service while 


| under military control. 


Department at Large, at $1,500 to $1,800 
a year. 
Occupational 
crafts, trades and industries, general ag- 
riculture, poultry raising, and garden- 


| ing), Veterans’ Bureau throughout the 
at $1,680 to $2,040 a | 


| . . . . 
Assistant marketing specialist (meat | bring his case within the terms of the 


United States, 
year. 


market reporter), assistant marketing 


specialist (live stock market reporter), ' 
| assistant 
| market reporter), 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- | 
| culture, for duty in the field. 


specialist (wool 
Agricul- 


marketing 
Bureau of 


Market Specialist. 


Assistant chief marketing specialist 


(hide) at $3,800 a year, marketing spe- | 


cialist (hide) at $3,000 a year, assist- 


ant marketing specialist (hide) at $2,400 


a year, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ics, Department of Agriculture, for duty | 


in Washington, D. C., or in the field. 

Senior freight — transportation - rate 
and traffic clerk and senior passenger 
transportation-rate and_ traffic clerk, 
Quartermaster Supply Office and Finance 
Division, War Department, at $1,860 a 
year, 

Assistant commercial agent, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, at $1,680 a year. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
W 


Examinations Announced 
To Fill Postal Vacancies 


The Civil Service Commission stated 
on April 28 that at the request of the 
Postmaster General, it announces an 
open competitive examination to fill va- 
cancies in 10 post offices in eight States. 

The vanacies are as follows: 

Colorado: Monte Vista, salary, $2,700. 

Indiana: Greenwood, salary, $2,500. 

Maine: Bridgton, salary, $2,400. 

Michigan: St. Ignace, salary, $2,400. 

Missouri: Lees Summit, salary, $2,- 
400; and Rich Hill, salary, $2,400. 

New York: Bedford Hills, salary, $2,- 
400. 

Pennsylvania: Drexel Hill, salary, $2,- 
400; and White Haven, salary, $2,400. 

Wisconsin: Horicon, salary, $2,400. 


Four Acting Postmasters 
Receive Appointments 


Oral announcement has just been 
made by the Postmaster General, Harry 
S. New, of the appointment of four act- 
ing postmaster as follows: 

Frank Allabon, Fulford, Fla.; 
Bryan, Leoti, Kans.; Hi: 
buck, Lincoln, Kans.;) and 
McDermott, Monitor, Wash, 


John A. 
R. iv 
Francis FE. 


old 





at | 
$1,500 a year, structural draftsman at 
$1,680 a year, senior structural drafts- 


| control delinquent 





therapy aide (arts and | 


| engaged for a 


| Congress 





Removal of Charges 
Of Desertion Ruled 
To Establish Claim 


Comptroller General Inters 
prets Meaning of Section 
24 of World War 
Veterans Act. 


The phrase “after induction by the 
local board,” includes delinquents re- 
ported by the local draft boards to a 
state Adjutant General who placed them 
under military control, and where the 
delinquency has been removed, and the 
charge of desertion removed, disabiNty, 
compensation is payable for a disability 
otherwise compensable under section 24 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, dated 
June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 614. 

This ruling has just been submitted tq 
the Director of the United States Vet« 
erans’ Bureau, Frank T. Hines, by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, and involved the 
case of a World War draftee who had 
been charged with delinquency and de- 
sertion. 

The draftee, however, after having @ 
been delivered to military control, was 
admitted to a post hospital in the United 
States for an operation. This operation 
was unsuccessful and it resulted in the 
claimant’s disability. The claimant’s de- 
linquency in the case was excused and 
the Commanding General at Camp 
Grant, Illinois, issued an order setting 
aside the charge of desertion as having 
been erroneously made, according to the 


; records filed with Mr. McCarl. 


Primary Essentials of Law. 

Mr. McCarl in his ruling to Director 
Hines held that the primary essentls 
to authorize application of the statute is 
that the person “was lawfully brought 


| under military control and that the dis- 


ease or disability was a result of service 
while under military control.” 
The summary of Mr. McCarl’s ruling 


| follows: 


The clear intent of section 24 of the 


World War Veterans’ Act dated June 7, 
<i Maem aaa 1924, 43 Stat. 614, quoted in your sub- 
The Civil Service Commission on April | 


mission,“was to grant the compensation 
and insurance benefits of the statute to 
those brought under military control 
through the processes of the draft law. 
No strained or restricted meaning was 
intended to be given to the phrase “after 
induction by the local draft board.” The 
Congress undoubtedly used the phrase 


| simply as representing usual and ordi- 
at 
| $2,100 a year, senior architectural drafts- 
Departmental | 
Service, including the Supervising Ar- | 


nary procgsses adopted under the draft 
law, with no intention of distinguishing 
between induction directly by the local 
draft board and action by a State Ad- 
jutant General, pursuant to established 
procedure, for bringing under military 
registrants reported, 
to him by the local draft board. 
Conclusions Supported. 

The report of the War Department 
above quoted supports this conclusion, 
The primary essentials to authorize ap- 
plication of the statute is that the per- 
son was lawfully brought under mili- 
tary control and that the disease or 


The delinquency of Mike Manos was 
excused and the charge of desertion 
against him has been removed. His 
status must, therefore, be considered as 
though he was not a delinquent or a de- 
serter. The facts stated in your letter 


statute authorizing compensation, if it 
be found that his disability resulted from 
disease or injury suffered in line of duty 
or from an aggravation, in the line of 
duty, of an existing disease or injury. 


Work Is Progressing 
On Revised Directory 

New Edition 
Sketches of Congress Ready 


of Biographical 


Shortly, It Is Announced 


Ansel Wold, of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing, who has been 
considerable period in 


the preparation of a new and revised 


| edition of the Biographical Directory ofy 


Congress, up to and including the 69f{W 
which has just closed, ane 
nounced orally on April 28 that he ex- 
pected the edition would be out shortly 
after Aug. 1. It will cover the years 1774- 
1927. Under House concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 53, adopted during the last ses- 
sion, 6,500 of these will be printed, of 
which 4,400 copies will be for the use of 
the House and 1,600 for the Senate and 
500 copies for the use of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. . 

“The new edition,” Mr. Wold stated, 
“will add approximately 90 persons to 
the names in the previous. edie 
tion of the Directory—those who served 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress who were 
not members when the publication of the 
revised edition was first authorized in 
the Sixty-cighth Congress. There will be 
approximately 9,300 names in the new 
Directory. The Directory will be ayail- 
able to the public through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, but I am unable 
to say yet what price will be fixed for its 
sale by the Government through that 
office. 

“We have worked night and day, trae- 
ing every possible angle of information, 
following threads and clues and lines of 
possible research that have stretched in 

States to get 
data about individuals information about 
whom seemed baffling, to state it con. 
servatively. Our researches, the thou- 
sands of letters we have sent out to 
friends, relatives, descendants, town 
clerks and so on, all possible sovrvees of 
information, in intricate detail, constitute 
a story by itself.” 





